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MADERO GAINING GROUND 


INCE Madero transferred his capital from the saddle to 
terra firma at Juarez and his hat is no longer his only 
headquarters, the anomalies and uncertainties of the 


Mexican situation have become even 
more evident than before, or so it seems 
tomany editors on this side of the line. 
Thus while one dispatch from Mexico 
City tells us that “three-quarters of 
the country at least is now in the hands 
of the organized revolution,” another 
reminds us that the Diaz Government 
still “controls the entire machinery of 
administration ” and is therefore the 
only authority in Mexico with which 
foreign Governments can transact busi- 
ness, or which can be held responsible 
or the fulfilment of treaty obligations. 
t the same time the provisional gov- 
mment, in possession of ports of entry 
t Juarez and Agua Prieta, is in a posi- 
tion to collect customs at those points 
a fact which brings appreciably 
hearer, declares one insurgent leader, 
he recognition of Madero’s belliger- 
incy by foreign Governments. He ex- 
lains that the services of insurgent 
ustoms agents will have to be utilized 
y all shippers through .these ports, 
nd this “will establish a de facto 
ituation which probably will lead to 
ormal recognition.” 
Moreover, while Diaz in Mexico City 
§ nominally supported by a Congress 
onstitutionally chosen, it is significant 
hat Madero has more than once been 
aised as a patriot in open debates on 
he floor of that Congress. And 
ephen Bonsal, in a dispatch from the 
exican capital to the New York 
imes, declares that not only is there 


the heart of that city a force of 1,500 armed and well- 
ganized revolutionists ready to strike at any moment, but that 
om 95 to 99 per cent. of the citizens, not excepting soldiers and 
lice, are in sympathy with the revolutionary movement. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Our Army on the Rio Grande will now be under the 
control of Henry L. Stimson, who succeeds Jacob M. 
Dickinson in the Taft Cabinet. His reputation thus 
far rests on his successful prosecution of big corpora- 
tions. Last fall he was defeated for Governor of New 
York. President Taft is said to think that Mr. Stim- 
son has acquired what cavalrymen cafl “‘ the motion” 
and will readily fall into the stride. It is denied that 
this Cabinet change is due to the late turn of affairs in 
Mexico. Many see rather in the appointment of a 
pronounced Progressive Republican, a friend of Roose- 
velt and Pinchot, in place of the one Democrat in the 
Cabinet, a definite move toward party unity in 1912. 


and children. 


Diaz’s own Cabinet urges him to resign, says Mr. Bonsal, but 
the aged President “ still persists in his stubborn attitude, and 
apparently counts on the coming of General Reyes to deliver 
him from his dilemma.” 


“He is reported to plan replacing De la Barra, who is hardly 


a cipher in internal affairs, by General 
Reyes, and then resigning, counting on 
Reyes to prosecute the war to a success- 
ful finish. But this plan, however 
ingenious, if put into execution, would 
be about three months too late.” 

“If Juarez falls, the administration 
of Diaz will fall,” declared a brother 
of the revolutionary leader more than 
two months ago; and many of our ed- 
itors are inclined to think that this 
prediction was not very wide of the 
mark. “ Politically,” asserts the Scran- 
ton Tribune-Republican, “ President 
Diaz is dead.” But it adds pessimistic- 
ally: “The rebellion is not over. It 
may only have begun.” The New York 
Evening Post, on the other hand, 
while it agrees that events in Mexico 
are making rapidly for the elimina- 
tion of Porfirio Diaz, thinks that they 
are also just as inevitably tending 
toward settlement and peace. While 
The Post is not the only paper that 
views the situation through rosy 
glasses, the greater number seem to 
contemplate it with grave misgivings. 
“The Mexican revolution has over- 
turned a strong Government, and seems 
unable to set up a new one,” declares 
the New York American, which goes 
on to say: 

“Besides the confused struggle of 
armed factions, fighting for serious 
political aims, there is a welter of 


mere mobbery and outlawry that aims 
at murder, arson, and plunder. 


“In the midst of a seething caldron of murder and rapine are 
our thousands of well-nigh defenseless Americans—with women 
Nor must it be supposed that the immense in- 
dustrial interests of foreign investors in Mexico involve only 
money. They involve myriads of lives. With the stoppage of 
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GARIBALDI AND OROZCO. 


DISAFFECTED REGIONS IN MEXICO, 


GENERAL NAVARRO, 


Of the two men standing, the one on the reader’s right is General Pascual Orozco, who led the successful attack on Juarez, the city he had 


often been taunted with being afraid to attempt to take. 


The other is Giuseppe Garibaldi, who lived up to the family tradition by taking a 


prominent part in the fighting in Juarez, and to whom General Navarro (at the right) gave up his sword, when the gray-haired veteran found 


further resistance impossible. 


THE SCENE OF WAR AND 


industry, famine is taking possession of the whole land, and a 
general destitution that is as devastating as war.” 


The fear of anarchy in Mexico, according to a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Tribune, continues to weigh heavily 
upon our military authorities: 


“It is evident, according to information in the possession of 
the State, War, and Navy departments, that the Diaz Govern- 
ment can not long continue. If the supporters of Diaz succeed 
in retaining control it probably will be only by effecting a com- 
promise with the insurgentelement. In any event,.it:is hardly 
to be expected that the situation will be permanently pacific. 
The War Department has acquired information from its agents 
in Mexico in anticipation of the at present remote contingency 
of intervention. Many of the officials hardly dare hope to avoid 
such an emergency, altho all possible means are being taken 
to render this course unnecessary, for no one realizes more 
fully than do the Army officers themselves the great difficulty 
which would beset a military force sent into Mexico. 

“It is no longer a secret that the War Department has out- 
lined a plan which can be carried out if the situation requires 
it. This program has been imparted to the leaders in Congress, 
and is said to have received their tacit approval. Of course, 
there have been no conferences which anticipate intervention 
or any military movement 


The map, adapted from one in the New York Times, shows the present territorial sway of Diaz and of Madero. 


SOME OF THE CHIEF ACTORS. 


guess, the merit of which depends entirely on occurrences in 
the next few weeks or months—or perhaps in the next yer 
or two—there is no getting away from the impression heli 
by Army officers that the Mexican situation will constitute a 
enduring menace, with which the War Department must cor 
tinue to be in a position to deal.” 


Diaz’s declaration that he will resign “when, according ti 
the dictates of my conscience, I am sure that my resignatio 
will not be followed by anarchy,” moves the New York Worl 
to remark that “ it is not the resignation of President Diaz but 
his continuance in office that spells anarchy.” And the Nev 
York Journal of Commerce inclines to the same view. On th 
other hand, the lesson of the insurrection as read by the editor 
of the Harrisburg Telegraph is that “ Mexico has needed 3 
tyrant, and there is every indication that she still needs one” 
And the New York Tribune remarks that “ the wisdom of Pres: 
dent Diaz is vindicated by his enemies at Juarez.” Thus: 


“Tt has been his contention that he could not give up his office 
until he was assured that orderly and efficient governmett 
would be maintained after his resignation. Commenting upt 
that attitude, we observed that it was now incumbent upon th 

insurgents to show that th 





which requires the Army to 
cross the Mexican border. But 
the necessary precautions have 
been taken, the supplies have 
been accumulated, the troops 
are held in readiness for trans- 
fer, the Medical Department is 
on a war footing beyond any of 
the other branches of the serv- 
ice, and the President and 
the chief of staff of the Army 
are in close touch with those 
who should know of the devel- 
opments. 

“The conservative military 
opinion is inclined to take the 
view that the Mexican situation 
will drag along with alternate 
periods of disorder and pros- 





time was opportune for hi 
retirement. The answer call 
promptly from the rebel cali) 
at Juarez, in a demonstratitt 
precisely the reverse of whil 
was desired. The rebels t 
belled against their own leade 
They showed that they had» 
more respect for the autho 
ity of Madero than Madero bil 
for that of Diaz. The intim 
tion was unmistakable thats" 
render of the National 60 
ernment to the insurgents woul 


try into anarchy. 

gents would not respect # 
armistice and would not oé 
their own commander, We 








pects of peace, but with ulti- 
mate chaos, requiring interven- 
tion. While this is purely a 


LOOKS LIKE A REVOLUTION. 
—Rehse in the New York Evening Mail. 


what hope of order and justi 
could the Government be giv 
into their hands ?” 
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A DREAM OF PEACE THAT FAILED. 


The ‘‘Peace Grove”’ on the Rio Grande, near El Paso, where terms of peace were discust by commissioners from both sides. 


The negotiations 


were abruptly terminated by the sudden and successful insurrecto attack on Juarez. 


THE DEMOCRATIC TRUST HUNT 


ITH part of the press cheering on the chase and 

W another part deploring what it regards as misdirected 

energy, the long-expected Democratic trust hunt gets 
under way. “ Sic ’em!” exhorts the Los Angeles Express (Ind.), 
and a Democratic chorus echoes the admonition in various 
forms. On the other hand, we find such papers as the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) and the Cleveland 
Leader (Rep.) expressing misgivings that the Democrats in 
Congress are “ going daft on the subject of investigations ” and 
that the country will, in consequence, be condemned to “ a sur- 
feit of trust-busting.” The difference between Republican and 
Democratic trust-busting, the Rochester paper is at pains to 
explain, is that the former means “ the prosecution of trusts 
alleged to have committed specific violations of the statutes,” 
while the latter “ resolves itself into fishing expeditions to ob- 
tain evidence on which prosecutions may be based.” 

The Democratic antitrust campaign, as already outlined in 
the House, includes the investigation of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the American Woolen Company, the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, and all other sugar concerns, 
while a Senate committee has fallen in line by turning a search- 
light on the methods of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
of Boston. Another House investigating committee is to scru- 
tinize the affairs of the Post-office Department, presumably in 
search of a patronage trust. Returning to the subject of the 
trust investigations proper, we learn from the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post (Ind.) that “ the 
wording of the resolutions throughout conveys the impression 
that there is lurking in the Democratic mind a suspicion that 
these great corporations have been allowed to organize them- 
selves in violation of the Antitrust Law, while some Republi- 
‘an attorney-general in the President’s Cabinet has sat idly by 


or winked his eye at the operation.” Our informant goes on 
to say: 


“Of course, in the investigation of the Steel Corporation 
great attention will be paid to the absorption of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company during the panic a few years ago, after 
the consent of President Roosevelt had been secured. The in- 
vestigation of the Sugar Trust will have a special bearing on 


the sugar customs frauds in New York. While the Taft Ad- 
ministration claims to have cleaned house in this matter, the 
Democrats want to know how the frauds were started and why 
they were not stopt sooner. 

“The proposed investigation of the woolen industry has a 
direct bearing on the proposed reduction to be made in the wool 
tariff schedule. While the results of the investigation, if 
ordered, will not materialize in all probability until after revi- 
sion has taken place, the Democrats hope to be able to develop 
information as to the industry which will justify their deter- 
mination to lower the duty on wool materially, or even to place 
it on the free jist. There are many indications that the resolu- 
tions as a whole are based on speculation in the hope that sus- 
picion may be substantiated by facts. 

“ Another phase of the investigating quest, which seems to 
be becoming contagious among the House Democrats, is that 
they are preparing for an all summer’s siege with the Senate 
and wish to be able to point out to the country that the House 
of Representatives is trying to do something while the Senate 
is trying to find out how not todosomething. There is no ques- 
tion that the Democrats intend to extend their constructive 
legislative program into the next session of Congress with a 
view to laying some definite achievement before the country in 
time for consideration in the next national campaign. The 
Senate, of course, can not stop the activities of a Democratic 
House in this direction. If the full Democratic program of in- 
vestigation is actually launched on its legislative career at this 
Congress, Washington will be a busy place next winter.” 


In the opinion of “H. P. W.,” Washington correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce (Com.), the pending in- 
vestigations were started more for their effect upon the voters 
than their effect upon the trusts. Of the problem involved he 
says: 

“Tn blocking out a workable antitrust policy Democrats who 
are considering the subject are experiencing not a little trouble. 
Their problem is to find an antitrust plan or policy which can 
be put into effect without too much friction, which has not 
been exploited by Republicans in the past, and which will make 
a good showing before the country. It seems to be next to an 
impossibility to obtain a project that will satisfy all of these 
requirements and at the same time not create a rift within the 
pS ae ae 

“There is no suggestion of legislation thus far, but trusts 
have been selected, two of which have not been attacked by 
the Administration, while the other is regarded as peculiarly 
subject to criticism. In the course of the investigations, if 


undertaken, as they are likely to be, the attempt will be made 
to develop features in the policy of these organizations which 


988 


specially subject them to attack, and then it will be sought to 
show that there has been a failure on the part of the Adminis- 
tration to pursue these concerns with sufficient vigor. This 
critical program may serve, it is thought, to take the place of 
a constructive antitrust policy.” 

Never before, remarks the St. Louis Republic (Dem.), has 
“the hand of State or nation been raised against the Steel 
Trust—the biggest of all trusts—except in kindness.” But now, 
exclaims the New York Evening World (Dem.), “the war 
against monopoly may be said to have reached the citadel of 
the giants.” And even while this great corporation stands in 
the spot light comes the testimony of an expert witness before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that it “ practically domi- 
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tors can bring to light will be welcomed, and it is hoped that 
they will not fail todo their work thoroughly and intelligently, 
If they succeed in revealing grounds for prosecution under the 
Antitrust Act the Administration will not be slow to take 
advantage of the information.” 

The Sugar Trust also authorizes a statement that it is “ep. 
tirely satisfied that the conditions of the sugar trade should be 
made the subject of a careful and impartial investigation,’ 
and expresses confidence that the result will be “ to convinee 
Congress and the public that there is no unlawful restriction 
of competition.” So every one seems serene, investigators and 
investigated. 

In the press the chief objections to the proposed new anti. 


nates the railways of the country ” and exacts therefrom “ un- 
just discrimination in freight rates.” According to the same 


trust campaign appear to be based on the fear that it wil 
further unsettle general business conditions, and on the guys. 
picion that its motives are partizan rather than patriotic, 

“Even when the Supreme Court hands down its decisions jp 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases,” laments the Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), “ the country will not be immedi. 
ately freed from the uncertainties overhanging the business 
world,” because “the Democratic House has decided to keep 
things stirred up.” And the New York Globe (Rep.) re. 
marks that the need is not for more investigations, but for an 
answer to the question “ Are we to have trusts or not?” and 
“instead of clarifying, investigation will further confuse by 
deferring answer to the foregoing interrogatory.” The Boston 
Herald (Ind.) predicts that the Democratic antitrust campaign 
will resolve itself into “the old policy of beating the air,” 
Some of the Republican House leaders, while not avowediy 
opposing the investigations, express a fear that they will result 
in many of the offending corporation officers, if any such there 
are, enjoying the benefits of the immunity bath. 

















WOODROW WILSON IN THE WEST 














ITH THIS Western tour of Woodrow Wilson’s, the 
Presidential campaign of 1912 is on, thinks the Des 


Moines Register and Leader (Rep.). This sentiment 
is shared by many, tho the Governor himself has carefully 
avoided all gatherings of a partizan character, and has empha- 
sized in all his speeches his “ Progressive ” creed rather than his 
party principles. At Kansas City, for instance, 600 banqueters 
heard the Republican Governor of a Democratic State pay trib- 
ute to the Democratic Governor of a lately Republican State a 
a“ great progressive Executive.” If this is “ playing politics,’ 
then, declares the Sioux City Tribune (Ind.), it is “ the kind of 
politics Cleveland, Hughes, and Roosevelt ‘ played,’ and for 
which the American people have shown a decided liking.” The 
assumption that the Governor is making the trip in the interests 
of his Presidential candidacy is, however, accepted by Demo- 
cratic and Republican, friendly and unfriendly papers alike. 
In fact, notes a Western correspondent of the New York Even 
ing Post (Ind.), in Missouri “ the St. Louis Republic (Dem.) 
and the Kansas City Star (Ind.), undoubtedly the most influer- 
tial newspapers in the State, have nailed the Wilson flag to the 
masthead and are actively stimulating public opinion in his 
favor.” In Colorado, another State in the Wilson itinerary, 
the Denver Times (ind.) comes out for the New Jersey man & 
a university president who is being found to be “ the most com 
petent material for a Chief Executive of the nation.” Yetin 
Denver, where he received such a welcome as has been accorded 
to no Democrat save Bryan, he said to an interviewer: 


THE NEW DOCTOR. 
—Heaton in the Chicago Inter Ocean. 


witness the Steel Trust and J. P. Morgan & Company are rep- 
resented on the boards of directors of companies whose aggre- 
gate capitalization amounts to nearly $16,000,000,000 and whose 
total gross income is more than $4,640,000,000. Says The 
Evening World : 


“Tt has been known for a long time that the directorates of 
the chief railway systems of the country are made up very 
largely of the same men that control the big banks and the big 
trusts, including the one that makes and manages and manipu- 
lates steel. This group of men, possest of energy and brains, 
as well as of wealth and ambition, is, perhaps, the most power- 
ful oligarchy ever known to industrial history. They can pro- 
mote or demote almost any enterprise they please. A thorough 
inquiry into their measures, .their methods, their means, and 
their business morals would precipitate an issue of such mag- 
nitude as to affect almost every interest among the people.” 





“We welcome an investigation,” say the Steel Trust officials, 
and the Washington Herald (Ind.) calls attention to the fact 
that Steel stock advanced immediately after the Congressional 
program was announced. And in Administration circles also, 
but for different reasons, reports the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tribune (Rep.), “ the resolution providing for 
an exhaustive investigation of the so-called Steel Trust is the 
oceasion of no small degree of satisfaction.” 
ent goes on to explain that— 


This correspond- 

“ Any man who might think himself big enough to seek the 
office of President of the United States would be cheeky, but 
there is no man who would not be proud to be elected to the office 
of President. Really I have not thought about the Presidency.’ 


“The Department of Justice has refrained from taking any 
action in the direction of investigating the Steel Corporation 
with a view to prosecution under the Sherman Law, pending 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco suits, but any facts which the Democratic investiga- 


In his Kansas City speech Governor Wilson declared his be 
lief in the initiative, referendum, and recall, but objected 
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MEN MARCHING FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“ 


ST 


n’s,’ the 
the Des 
ntiment 
arefully 
empha- 


than his The most militant suffragist demonstration which has yet taken place in this country was the monster parade in New York on May 6, followed 
1queters by an open-air mass meeting in Union Square, shown in the lower picture. In the center may be seen some of the historical floats, showing 
































ay trib- woman’s position in the centuries that are gone. The 3,000 women in} the line of march were accompanied by about 90 men of the Men’s 
Equal Suffrage League, who faced hisses from the unsympathetic, kisses blown from the fingers of bantering shop and factory girls, and such 
State as jeers as ‘‘No march, no supper,” ‘‘ Here comes the section in harem skirts,”’ and ‘‘ Who is minding the baby?” 








olitics,” 





_ THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARADE IN NEW YORK. 
and for 
” the recall of judges in what the Charleston News and Courier “Those who administer the affairs of great joint stock com- | 
nterests (Dem.) calls “ the final word on the subject.” He said: panies are really administering the property of communities, 
+ Demo- y ’ tty: ‘ the property of the whole mass and miscellany of men who 
= alike The'ecall is a means of administrative control. If properly have bought the stock or the bonds that sustain the enterprise. 
regulated and devised, it is a means of restoring to administra- The stocks and the bonds are constantly changing hands. There 
*k Even: tive officials what the initiative and referendum restore to js no fixt partnership. 
(Dem.) legislators—namely, a sense of direct responsibility to the “What is necessary in order to rectify the whole mass of 
influer people who choose them. : business of this kind is that those who control it should entirely 
g to the The recall of judges is another matter. Judges are not change their point of view. They are trustees, not masters, of 
~ an lawmakers, They are not administrators. Their duty is not private property, not only because their power is derived from 
1 in his to determine what the law shall be, but to determine what the a multitude of men, but also because in its investments it 
inerary, law is, Their independence, their sense of dignity and of free- affects a multitude of men. It determines the development or 
- man a dom, is of the first consequence to the stability of the State. decay of communities. It is the means of lifting or depressing 
ost com To apply to them the principle of the recall is to set up the the life of the whole country. They must regard themselves 
van idea that determinations of what the law is must respond to as representatives of a public power.” 


popular impulse and to popular judgment. : : 
accorded “It is sufficient that the people should have the power to When Governor Wilson spoke at Denver, he outlined the 


change the law when they will. It is not necessary that they “progressive” program for the necessary “rearrangement of 
should directly influence by threat of recall those who merely our statutes and practises” that “ we may go forward in a happy 


seek the interpret the law al i i 
: ° ready established. The importance and ang effective life.” To quote: 
ky desirability of the recall as a means of administrative control ‘ ; bs : 
he offiee ought not to be obscured by drawing it into this other and very “In the first place we mean to open up all the processes of 
idency. different field.” our politics. We find that they have been too secret, too com- 


1 his be Th gener a plicated, too roundabout; that they have consisted too much 
€ great combinations of wealth control not only our politics of private conferences and secret understandings, of the con- 


ected to but our life, continued the speaker: trol of legislation by men who were not legislators. We have 
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MARKET DAY IN COLUMBUS. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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THE POT AND THE KETTLE. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


begun to build up a new system by which to substitute public 
for private machinery. 

“We have determined in the second place to give society 
command of its own economic life again by denying to those 
who conduct the great modern operations of business the privacy 
and independence that used to belong properly enough to men 
who used only their own capital and their individual energy in 
business. 

“In the third place we have determined to safeguard our 
national resources at every point. We shall take care of our 
forests and mines and watercourses and soil; but above all 
things else, we shall take care of our people. 

“In the fourth place we have made up our minds to cut all 
privilege and patronage out of our fiscal legislation, particu- 
larly out of that part of it which affects the tariff. 

“ By the same token we mean to equalize as much as we can 
the burdens of taxation. 

“In brief, we mean by every progressive measure suggested 
in such a catalog of purpose to throw open the gates of oppor- 
tunity to mankind. This was the original purpose of America. 
This is the only thing to which Americans can devote themselves 
with real confidence or enthusiasm.” 





THE CORDOVA COAL PARTY 


OME PEOPLE in Alaska who are grieved at the Federal 
S Government’s delay in opening up the coal-fields of the 
Territory happened to remember that back in 1773 a cer- 
tain historic “ tea party ” proved to be a wonderfully effective 
protest against governmental oppression. So the seaport town 
of Cordova, emulating Boston, organized its “ coal party ” a few 
days ago, as the dispatches tell us, and 300 representative citi- 
zens rushed down the main street to the docks of the Alaska 
Steamship Company and forthwith shoveled a few hundred 
tons of British Columbia coal into the bay. “Give us Alaska 
coal!” they shouted as they shoveled, while the company’s em- 
ployees vainly tried to drive them away. Only threats of 
arrest as rioters by Federal officials at last persuaded these 
patriotic coal-heavers to return to their homes and to their cus- 
tomary vocations. More such rioting is promised, too, unless 
the President and the Secretary of the Interior find speedily 
some way to let Alaskans mine their own coal, instead of being 
obliged to pay for the expensive importation from Canada or 
the Pacific Coast States. ; 

It is nothing more than “freedom to mine her own coal” 
that Alaska is so vigorously demanding, declares the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and other papers agree with the Denver Republican that 
history is again repeating itself: 

“The folly of the British Government finds repetition in 


Washington and the protest of Boston is reproduced in Alaska. 
The men of Cordova, Alaska, who dumped the Canadian coal 


from a steamship company’s dock into the bay protested in that 
way against stupidity of the policy enforced from Washington. 
Under that policy the people of Alaska are prevented from 
digging the coal which lies beneath the surface of many parts 
of that part of the national domain while consumers of fuel are 
compelled to pay high prices for imported foreign coal. They 
see the possibility of developing a great industry in Alaska 
under the American flag through the local production of coal. 
But the privilege of doing this isdenied them. They must have 
fuel and so must the steamship companies; and hence they are 
reduced to the necessity of buying coal in Canada, where the 
Government has sense enough to let the coal resources of the 
country be developed. 

“A few men, willing to do without fuel rather than submit 
to this oppressive and unjust policy, dumped a large amount of 
Canadian coal into the sea. They were prompted by the same 
spirit which caused the Boston men to throw the tea into the 
harbor. Their act may be called lawless, but so was that of 
the Boston patriots. They chose a vigorous way of making 
their protest, and they will command the attention of the whole 
country 

“The coal of Alaska, from which the whole Pacific Coast 
region might be supplied, lies buried beneath the surface, while 
coal from Canada and West Virginia supplies the markets of 
the West coast.” 


Yet to others this “ party ” does not have the earmarks of 2 
genuine display of public feeling. To the Kansas City Star it 
“has every appearance of being the most successful popular 
uprising the Guggenheims have engineered in a long time.” In 
Colonel Nelson’s morning paper, the Kansas City Times, Alas- 
kans are reminded that it may be better “ to buy British coal 
temporarily than to buy Alaska coal from the Guggenheims 


forever after.” Further: 


“The Alaska Steamship Company is owned or controlled by 
the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate. The town of Cordova was 
the first seaport established by the same syndicate. The rail- 
road to the Cunningham and other coal-mines—builded and 
building-—and the coal itself likewise belong to this acquisitive 
group of capitalists—if they can get the Government to give it up. 

“This means that the syndicate’s men threw the syndicate’s 
coal into the syndicate’s bay in order to hasten the grant of 
patents for the syndicate’s coal grabs! ; 

“ That fake ‘ tea party ’ was too baldly a fake to fool any one. 


Evidently harboring similar suspicions, the Pittsburg Dis 
patch wonders why the people of Cordova should have chosen 
to become so tremendously excited just at the time when Set 
retary Fisher had taken up the question of the Cunningham 
claims and was showing evidence that this long-standing col 
troversy was about to be settled. It asks: 

“Can it be that the Cordova coal party is less interested it 


the development of Alaskan coal for the public interest than! 
making a demonstration for the purpose of boosting the game 
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THE ANXIOUS MOMENT, 


—Whiting in the South Bend Tribune. 


RECIPROCITY IN THE 





of the exploiters? Those interests have all along contended for 
a wide-open exploitation of Alaskan coal, without any regard 
for the interest of the nation as a whole in that mineral wealth 
which is the property of all the people, and which interest un- 
der the conservation policy outlined in the President’s message 
would be safeguarded. Mr. Fisher being suspected of sympathy 
with that policy with which his predecessor was not, the out- 
break of lawlessness in Cordova following the change in admin- 
istration in the Interior Department carries an inference of its 
own.” 


Secretary Fisher is quoted as saying that the opening of the 
Alaskan coal Jands awaits the passage by Congress of proper 
legislation for leasing and controlling. In the present emerg- 
ency he advises Governor Walter E. Clark, of Alaska, of his 
own “ personal desire and determination to promote Alaska coal 
development as promptly as effective protection of public in- 
terest will permit.” Nevertheless, he adds, lawlessness must 
be supprest and punished. 





UNIONISM VERSUS “EFFICIENCY ” 


ABOR’S OPPOSITION to the new “ scientific management ” 
: reminds some papers of its earlier opposition to the in- 
troduction of machinery, and they think it will be just 

about as futile. Yet there are many indications that this is the 
attitude that organized labor has decided to adopt. Some weeks 
ago dispatches told of a minor bricklayers’ strike in New York 
State which was called as a protest against an “ efficiency sys- 
tem” under which the men received from 10 to 20 per cent. 
higher wages with shorter hours, because the system “ involved 
discrimination against the less efficient workmen.” Now the 
installation of the system in the Government arsenal at Rock 
Island, Ill., has roused the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to attack it before a Congressional committee. 
The press reports of Mr. Gompers’ remarks are rather frag- 
mentary, but we have some sufficientiy explicit statements 
from his pen that appear in his magazine. In his American 
Federationist (Washington) he derides the much-discust “ scien- 
tific management ”"—generally referred to as the “ Taylor sys- 
tem”—as “ the widely advertised magic plaster of a new set of 
Social doctors.” “ Will men consent to make of themselves high- 
speed automatic machines,” he asks, “ increasing their output 
400 per cent., in order to put up their wages 40 per cent.?” 








HOUSE OF ITS FOES. 


HE’LL BE THERE! 
—Culver in the Los Angeles Express. 






Mr. Gompers has more than a suspicion that “ scientific manage- 
ment” merely “ presents old systems of force-work, tyrannical 
supervision, and sweating, under the guise of new terms.” 
Further— 


“The proposition that only a few of the most experienced 
workmen should perform the very last stage of a given opera- 
tion, while being assisted by a force graded off in skill back to 
the day laborer, is no more than a variation of the proposal to 
increase the number of apprentices in every trade. There are 
more grades here, but the vice of increasing the number of men 


. prepared to take one step ahead, in order to fill the places of 


the higher paid among them when on strike, is in plain sight. 
To the last point of refinement, also, is brought the vice in in- 
dustry of making every man merely a cog or a nut or a pin in 
a big machine, fixt in the position of a hundredth or a thou- 
sandth part of the machine, with no need to employ more than 
a few mechanical motions nor any brain power except the little 
required in making those motions.” 


In the weekly news letter issued to the press by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor we find similar testimony. “The ob- 
ject of the Taylor system,” we are informed by this document, 
“is to transform every factory and workshop into an industrial 
speedway.” The system is, moreover, “a planto destroy 
unions.” To quote further: 


“Mr. Taylor acknowledges that out of eight men only one 
reach the mark of proficiency under his system. The workmen 
are influenced to reach the limit of their speed and endurance 
by promised increases in pay. But under this plan the skilled 
workmen are to be almost entirely eliminated. The work being 
so minutely subdivided unskilled workmen or laborers are substi- 
tuted for the skilled mechanic after the system is inaugurated. 
The increases allowed to the unskilled workmen sometimes run 
from 30 to 100 per cent., yet do not reach the wage paid to the 
skilled mechanic. It is only another plan to. destroy unions, 
for workmen are absolutely to be dealt with individually, the 
representation by committees to be done away with.” 


Mr. Taylor himself replies to these charges in his new book 
on “The Principles of Scientific Management.” Among the 
amazing results which have been already demonstrated by this 
system, we read, are the increasing of a man’s capacity to load 
pig iron from 124 tons a day to 4714 tons a day, and the rais- 
ing of a bricklayer’s output from 120 to 350 bricks an hour— 
about the number to which, in one foreign city the Bricklayers’ 
Union has restricted its men per day. In both the cases 
cited the working day was shortened and the wage materially 
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increased. The application of the Taylor system to a yard of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s plant resulted, we are told, in sa- 
ving the company between $75,000 and $80,000 per year. And 
in a factory where girls were employed to inspect bicycle balls 
it enabled 35 girls to do the work formerly done by 120, “ and 
to do it better.” These 35 girls averaged from 80 to 100 per 
cent. higher wages than they formerly received, and their 
working day was shortened from 1014 to 8! hours, with Satur- 
day a half holiday. 

Despite the protests from Mr. Gompers and other labor lead- 
ers, Mr. Taylor claims for his system that it benefits the em- 
ployee no less than the employer. Indeed, he explains, it has 
for its very foundation the firm conviction that the interests of 
the two are identical. By means of this system, declares its 
author, “ it is possible to give the workman what he most wants 
—high wages—and the employer what he wants—a low labor 
cost for his manufactures.” Further: 

“The great majority of workmen still believe that if they 
were to work at their best speed they would be doing a great 
injustice to the whole trade by throwing a lot of men out of 
work, and yet the history of the development of each trade 
shows that each improvement, whether it be the invention of a 
new machine or the introduction of a better method, which re- 
sults in increasing the productive capacity of the men in the 
trade and cheapening the costs, instead of throwing men out of 
work, makes in the end work for more men. 

“The cheapening of any article in common use almost im- 
mediately results in a largely increased demand for that article. 
Take the case of shoes, for instance. The introduction of ma- 


chinery for doing every element of the work which was formerly 
done by hand has resulted in making shoes at a fraction of their 
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former labor cost, and in selling them so cheap that now almost 
every man, woman, and child in the working-classes buys one 
or two pairs of shoes per year, and wears shoes all the time, 
whereas formerly each workman bought perhaps one pair of 
shoes every five years, and went barefoot most of the time, 
wearing shoes only as a luxury or as a matter of the sternest 
necessity. Inspite of the enormously increased output of shoes 
per workman, which has come with shoe machinery, the demand 
for shoes has so increased that there are relatively more men 
working in the shoe industry now than ever before. 

“The workmen in almost every trade have before them an 
object-lesson of this kind, and yet, because they are ignorant 


of the history of their own trade even, they still firmly believe,’ 


as their fathers did before them, that it is against their best 
interests for each man to turn out each day as much work ag 
possible. 

“ Under this fallacious idea a large proportion of the work. 
men of both countries each day deliberately work slowly so as 
to curtail the output. Almost every labor-union has made, or 
is contemplating making, rules which have for their object 
curtailing the output of their members, and those men who 
have the greatest influence with the working people, the labor 
leaders, as well as many people with philanthropic feelings who 
are helping them, are daily spreading this fallacy and at the 
same time telling them that they are overworked. 

“A great deal has been and is being constantly said about 
‘ sweat-shop ’ work and conditions. The writer has great sym- 
pathy with those who are overworked, but on the whole a 
greater sympathy for those who are under paid. For every 
individual, however, who is overworked, there are a hundred 
who intentionally underwork—greatly underwork—every day 
of their lives, and who for this reason deliberately aid in estab- 
lishing those conditions which in the end inevitably result in 
low wages. And yet hardly a single voice is being raised in 
an endeavor to correct this evil.” 





TOPICS 


His New York opponents are trying to tan Mayor Gaynor’s Hyde. 
timore Sun. 


Bal- 


JERUSALEM is breaking into the telegraph news 
the Crusades.—Kansas City Times. 


for the first time since 


THE Bank of Panama, robbed of $100,000, was operated on the sea level 
instead of by a system of locks.—Chicago Post. 


New Jersey was blissfully ignorant of all its wickedness until Governor 
Wilson started to reform it.—Albany Journal. 

THE Louisville Courier-Journal wants to know, ‘‘Is the colonel a quitter?” 
It looks more like he was a quittee —Richmond News-Leader. 

Ir the Mexican revolution should be successful, will the people get their 
liberties or will the generals get the offices?— Milwaukee Journal. 

THE man who paid $590,000 for a copy of the first Bible printed evidently 
desires to trace that needle’s-eye story back to its source.—Cleveland Leader. 

An American investigator says Bacon 
killed Shakespeare. That was before the 


IN BRIEF 


From all indications, Porfirio Diaz will soon be in the contributing-editor 
class.—Cleveland Leader. 

BEING a devout churchman, Mr. Lorimer must be wofully mystified by 
all this talk about a jack-pot.—Indianapolis Star. 


Tue frequency with which Uncle Joe Cannon invokes the Almighty argues 
a striking lack of response.—New York Evening Post. 

“Mr. Bryan will do his part,’’ says The Commoner. 
“‘y”’ left off the end of that last word?—Washington Post. 


Wasn't the letter 


By rights the Sixty-second Congress ought to last only a minute, and 
that would suit the public pretty well, too —Grand Rapids Press. 


By the time the Democratic House reaches Schedule K, the wool men 
will wish they could put an O ahead of the K.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


THE convicts in the Michigan penitentiary have struck for an eight-how 
day, but it is thought there is no danger of a walkout.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE English archeologists who are said 





pure food laws.—Omaha News. 

“A EUROPEAN artist has arrived in 
New York for the purpose of painting the 
city.” If red, he will find himself up 
against no end of native competition.— 
Richmond News-Leader. 


Ar the sale of the library of the late 
Robert Hoe, on Wednesday, Yale Uni- 
versity purchased, for $110, ‘““A New 
Trick to Cheat the Divell.’’ Let Harvard 
bewarc .—ProvidenceJ ournal. 

An English woman proposes to organize 
all the Marys into a society, and the 
Columbus News is reminded that Wall 
Street has long been engaged in a round- 
up of the little lambs.—Buffalo Times. 

THE trusting nature of those who 
framed the Reciprocity bill is shown in 
the fact that ‘‘prepared cereals’ are put 
in the same paragraph with foods, rather 
than in the paragraph covering lumber 
products.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Some fool Republican in Congress de- 
clares that the Democratic support of the 
Canadian treaty means that the party 








to have discovered the original copy 0 
the Decalog at Jerusalem very appr- 
priately stole it—New York Evening Post. 

Ir will be noticed that the Milwaukee 
Socialist Congressman did not advocate 
the abolishment of the branch of Congress 
of which he is a member.—Louisville Pot. 

Lorimer has been placed on the Set 
ate Committee on Post-offices and Post 
Roads until a Committee on Y. M. CA 
Affairs can be established.—Louisvill 
Post. 

ConGreEss should also investigate thi! 
deficit the Postmaster-General wiped ou! 
in two years without any increase il 
rates. Such things ought not to be toler 
ated.—Wall Street Journal. 


Tue American who is looking for prod 
that Bacon wrote the Shakespeare plays 
has dug up the bottom of a river in Ent 
land. Even if he contributes nothing! 
literature, he may help navigation— 
Washington Star. 

THE report that the real Ark of the 
Covenant, containing the original Te 
Commandments, has been found by? 








wants to annex Canada. Let us inform 
this simpleton that what the Democratic 
party wants to annex at this time is the 
United States.—Houston Post. 


Copyrighted by the New York “ Herald. ’’ 
“IF I WAS SO SOON TO BE DONE 
BEGUN FoR.” 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


party of English archeologists on the site 
of Solomon’s Temple, reads as tho i 
Rider Haggard had become the Jerusale 
correspondent.—Kansas City Times. 


FOR, I WONDER WHAT I WAS 
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FOR AND AGAINST ARBITRATION 


ISTORY may give a prominent place to a remarkable 
H meeting held in the Guildhall, London, on April 28, to 

voice Britain’s enthusiastic approval of President 
Taft’s arbitration proposal. The “great twin brothers” of 
British statecraft, leaders of opposite parties, the heads of the 
great religious bodies, and the representatives of the Army and 
Indian administration and general finance lent their presence 
and their voices to promote what Mr. Asquith described as 
“War ruled out,” and Mr. Balfour spoke of as the institution 
of “a common bond” between the two great English-speaking 
nations. Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, thus introduced the 
subject: 

“The initiative was taken by the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States. But the seed which he cast fell into ground 
that was prepared toreceiveit. That which a few months ago 
might have been regarded as the dream of idéalists has become 


the settled purpose of two great democracies. Surely it is a 
matter of encouragement that we should now see the two 
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JOHN AND JONATHAN. 
Off for a voyage of peace together. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


great English-speaking democracies, numbering over 120,000,- 
000, with the overlordship, direct or indirect, of a large propor- 
tion of the surface and resources of the globe, by common 
instinct coming to see that war between them would be an un- 
thinkable crime and prepared to enter into a solemn compact 
which will make it for the future an impossible contingency.” 


And Mr. Balfour observed that— 


While such a treaty will bear no immediate fruit in the re- 
duction of armaments, it will not only secure for us the abso- 
lute certainty of peace between us and the United States, but 
it will be the beginning of a new era for the whole world.” 


But some British organs of public opinion hesitate about pro- 
claiming the millennium just yet. Thus the London Times, 
after acknowledging the “disinterested motive that lay behind 


the proposal ” of the President of the United States, cautiously 
remarks ; 


“The English-speaking peoples do not seek in such a treaty 
as 1S now proposed any respite from their great responsibilities 
48 military and naval Powers, but they desire to ratify a com- 





mon determination that no difference between their two systems 
of government shall in future lead to war or any possibility of 
war.” 

We must not whistle until we are out of the wood, thinks 
the London Daily Chronicle, reminding its readers that “ the 
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GETTING THE SALT ON THE BIRD’S TAIL. 
Not any easier than it looks. 
—The Montreal Herald. 


former treaty of the kind was wrecked in the American Senate,” 
and “ to proclaim the dawn of a new era which presently does 
not arrive is only to darken the night of the old.” “We must 
not be too sure.” Finally this organ concludes that “ treaties 
are worth no more than the paper they are written upon” un- 
less they embody “ not merely the expediencies of statesmen, 
but the profound convictions of peoples.” 

The treaty proposed by President Taft is not for unrestricted 












A DISAPPOINTING EASTER-EGG. 
BARONESS VON SUTTNER—‘ This Easter rabbit looks more like 


@ porcupine!” —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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arbitration, says The Morning Post (London), the organ of the 
aristocracy, of the Army, and of jingoism in general. The 
Post scoffs at those who attended the Guildhall peace meeting. 
“President Taft’s revised intention was to exempt from the 
scope of the treaty large classes of questions in regard to which 
the policy of the United 
States might possibly 
be hampered by an ap- 
peal to arbitration.” , 
As “the new treaty” 
is to lack “that com- 
prehensiveness which 
was the very essence of 
the original proposal ” 
it became a matter of 
“false pretenses.” 

“The American offer 
of unrestricted arbitra- 
tion does not exist.” 
Besides, says this & ee 
writer, Mr. Taft and s 
his Government betray 
every sign of hostility 
to England, and while 
holding out a treaty the President “was doing his utmost to 
disrupt the British Empire.” To quote further: 


$2,000. 


“ He was urging upon the Canadian Ministers that they should 
abolish the British preference in their tariff and bring Canada 
into a commercial union with the United States on the basis of 
free trade between the two countries and a protective tariff 
against the manufactures of the Old World, including this 
country. Acceptance by the Canadians of that proposal would 
obviously have meant the immediate disintegration of the 
British Empire. No such proposal could ever have been put 
forward by any friend of this country.” 


Thus President Taft “ tries to dupe the British Government 
and people.” This paper passionately “protests against the 
criminal folly ” of those who are willing to be “ dupes” of an 
offer of “unrestricted arbitration ” which “ was nothing but a 
blind.” In contravention of the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817 
“the United States is establishing an armed squadron on the 
Great Lakes which is a standing menace to the independence 
of the Dominion.” The United States are spending “ not less 
than $15,000,000 for keeping up a Navy on these lakes and are 
drilling their men on the banks.” “ All the wars Canada hitherto 
had experienced came from the United States.” This some- 
what angry and vehement article concludes in the following 
words: 

“Tt will be observed that in the added clause of the Reci- 
procity Bill . . . the present agreement with Canada is re- 
garded by Congress as the prelude to a fuller arrangement 
7.e., the complete anti-British commercial union originally pro- 


posed by President Taft. Mr. Balfour, a few weeks ago, rightly 
described the agreement as a ‘ disaster’ for this country.” 





GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN JAPAN—The Government 
ownership of railroads in Japan has been a complete success, 
according to Engineering (London, April 14). “It is admitted 
by those who are competent to judge,” says this paper, “that 
Japan has obtained as much as, if not more than, any other 
country for the money she has expended on her railways, 90 per 
cent. of which are now owned by the State.” To quote further: 

“When railways were inaugurated in Japan, in 1872, they 
were undertaken directly by the Government, and this was 
continued for some years, when a great railway boom took 
place, and limited liability companies were formed for carrying 
out the extended plans which were made. The Government 


never, however, allowed the railways to drift entirely into the 
hands of private companies, as there was a strong feeling that 
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PAN-AMERICAN PEACE MEDAL. 

Presented to Andrew Carnegie in Washington on May 5 by the Republics of North and 
South America in recognition of his work for peace. 
It was designed by Mrs. S. J. Farnum, of New York, 
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such important national concerns should be worked in the jp. 
terests of the nation, and there appears always to have been a 
reservation on the part of the Government in the rights granted 
to private companies, which made the purchase of the railways 
by the State in 1907 a less difficult question to deal with in 
Japan than it has been in other countries. The State seems to 
have made a good bar. 
gain, and the purchase 
was carried out on 
terms which were ad- 
vantageous to the na. 
tion and fair to the 
sellers, altho nothing 
was paid either for 
watered stock or for 
promoters’ profits. The 
Owners were given 5- 
per-cent. bonds for 
their interests, but 
these bonds may be re. 
tired and 4-per-cent, 
bonds substituted there. 
for. After the nation. 
alization the receipts 
increased by leaps and 
bounds, as the result of 
the increase in the run- 
ning mileage, the total 
receipts for the year 
immediately following 
the nationalization having reached 80,000,000 yen [about $40,- 
000,000]. The business expenses of the Government railway 
also increased greatly, amounting, as they did, to over 40,000,- 
000 yen, the increase being chiefly due to the more complete 
arrangements for management which have been made,” 


acorn? 


vi — 
canto 


The medal} is of solid gold and cost 





BRAZIL'S DISTRUST OF US 


HILE the President of Venezuela is praising our 

\ X Government in his message to his Congress, and 

Argentina is showing a preference for the United 
States over European countries, as shown in an article we 
quoted last week, we read that Brazil suspects us of piratical 
designs. “ We have not the slightest fear of the United States 
forces,” says the Venezuelan President, but Brazil, says a Rio 
paper, looks upon President Taft as contemplating an invasion 
of Latin America, and the press of Rio Janeiro wish for a closer 
linking of the people with the Old World, and a rejection of 
anything like alliance with the Northern Republic. Mexico, 
says the Estrella (Rio Janeiro), is in danger from our ambition, 
and if Mexico, why not the other States of Spanish or Portt- 
guese origin? The conduct of the Government at Washington, 
we are told, has been and is insincere, but fails to disguise the 
dreams of ambition in which the President and Mr. Knox are in- 
dulging. There are many indications that the United States is 
gaining ground in Brazil. Communications between our country 
and Rio Janeiro have recently increased. Our tourists have 
traveled over that Southern State and many millionaires have it 
vested capital there. Two powerful North American companies, 
one of navigation, the other of colonization, are now negotiating 
with the Brazilian Government for charter rights. North Amer 
ican colonists and North American dollars are pouring into this 
great territory, and sections of the Brazilian press are becoming 
alarmed. It is in view of these circumstances, which are dwelt 
upon in the paper cited above, that we are told, in the same 
article: ; 

“The Government of the United States has often protested 
that it cherishes a deep respect for the sovereignty of other 
nations, but the lesson we learn from the facts of the case, # 
least in America, scarcely accords with this theory. Thus the 
United States has twice increased its territory at the expens 
of Mexico, and now Mr. Taft maintains at this present moment 
an attitude toward that Republic both equivocal and threatet 


ing. The United States have captured Porto Rico; they ae 
practically masters of the Panama Republic, which is thell 
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e total Looking down on water craft that may soon be obsolete. Note the shadows of the spires. 
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mbition, AN INFANTRY REGIMENT AT CONSTANCE, BENSBERG WITH ITS ANCIENT CASTLE 

yr Portu- ‘‘Why so hot, little man?” The shadow of the airship is seen beyond the town. 
hington, 
ruise the SKY VIEWS OF EUROPE, FROM THE ‘ZEPPELIN VI.” 

X are il- To get the right perspective, the pictures should be held below the eye. 
States is 


- country : : ; : i F 
ste fae own creation; the Republic of Cuba is avowedly under their Brazil must be on her guard. The eagle is ready to swoop 

; hegemony. It would not be.too much to say that the whole of down upon so vast and rich a region, this writer says, Without 
; have in- Central America, excepting the English colony of Honduras . . 1 : : 

F z ass i . : quarreling with the Northern Republic, Brazil can secure safety 
mpanies, and the European Antilles, is in subjection to a thinly disguised , : i ‘ 
rotiating United States protectorate. Yet we must not forget that the only by strengthening her ties with Europe. To quote further: 
th Ama little Republics in that section of the American continent, by o ca . sa 

: their detestably corrupt governments, by their interminable In our nee the attitude of the Brazilian Government 

into this civil wars, seem themselves to ery out for North American in- toward the United States should be cordial—but very circum- 
pecoming J tervention, which would secure to the mass of their population SPect-. When in the apparently near future North American 














are dwelt (the great boon of domestic tranquillity.” imperialism shall threaten Brazil and the other nations of South | 
America, it will be the great Powers of Europe upon whom we 
the same The secret of this intention can not be concealed, we are as- must depend for the means of maintaining our independence.” 
sured. The United States is acting from sheerly selfish motives. ai , : : : 
protested Our capitalists “control the Cabinet and Congress, and direct The Estrella does not believe in the Monroe Doctrine, and em- 
of other the hand of Mr. Taft.” To ante further from the Eatrelic : phatically claims European interposition against the greed and 
2 case, at aggression of the United States Government: 


Thus the “It is natural to suppose that if tHe North American protec- 

2 expens oe be once established over all Central America, the United “It seems to us that the best policy for Brazil to pursue in 

t moment f op Government, or what amounts to the same thing, the the face of these facts is easily to be outlined. It consists in 

threater abulously rich syndicates which put such a formidable pressure the maintenance of cordial relations with the United States, 

they are oan the Executive, and have acquired three-fourths of the but no alliance with that Government. With Europe, however, 

1 ig theit ey of Guatemala, will next cast their covetous eyes on Brazil must make still closer and closer connections. ”—Trans- 
€ rest of South America, and especially on Brazil.” lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


EUROPE’S STORM CENTER 


LTHO MOROCCO is in Africa, yet the Spanish declare 
A that it is merely “a prolongation of their peninsula,” 
and Lord Palmerston used to style it “ the storm center 
of Europe.” At present the crisis at Fez, its capital, is alarm- 
ing all the chancelleries. Mulai Hafid, the reigning Sultan, is 
besieged there after being formally deposed by the revolting 
tribes and his brother set up 
in his place. The interest 
taken in the situation by 
France, Germany, and Eng- 
land springs from the fact 
that there are a number of 
Europeans living in the town 
and France has now inter- 
vened with an armed force— 
a procedure in which she has 
the support of England and 
Spain, altho the German 
press manifest an attitude of 
hostility and dissatisfaction 
and some papers declare that 
Mr. Cruppi, the French For- 
eign Minister, is violating 
the stipulations of the Alge- 
ciras Convention by sending 
forces to interfere in a 
struggle between two Moor- 
ish chieftains. 

The root of German dis- 
satisfaction is the fear that 
France may seize part or all 
of Morocco, but the Spanish 
Prime Minister declares that, 
whatever happens, the Cab- 
inets of Paris and Madrid will maintain the integrity of the 
Moorish Empire, the sovereignty of the Sultan, and the “ open 
door.” The London Times believes this peaceful statement, 
and calls it “ the best possible comment on the ungracious carp- 
ing at the French attitude, which is again being renewed by a 
portion of the German press.” But the Manchester Guardian 
is not of the same believing mind, and says: 


MR. JEAN CRUPPI, 
French Foreign Minister, who is 
blamed by Germany for the French 
investment of Fez. 


“ We are grieved to see France about to impale herself on the 
horns of this dilemma. The truth seems to be that there is a 
strong party in France determined to have Morocco, and quite 
unscrupulous about the means that it employs or as to the de- 
gree of injury that it inflicts on France’s‘general policy. How 
much support this faction commands at the French Foreign 
Office is doubtful ; but, if we may judge by our own experiences 
under similar circumstances, the French Government is not 
conscious of any ulterior designs on Morocco, but is in two 
minds, and therefore at the mercy of those who have one. 
France has accepted the Act of Algeciras, which definitely pre- 
cludes the idea of annexation or of aggrandizement. She would 
have been wise to abstain from further interference with the 
affairs of Morocco, or, if she had been determined to establish 
political claims on the country, to have set to work by buying 
the consent of Germany.” 


The French papers, with the exception of Mr. Jaurés’s 
Humanité (Paris), vindicate the action of Minister Cruppi in 
sending troops to Morocco, and we read in the Journal des 
Débats : 


“Does no one realize what would have been said against us 
if we had done nothing to save the Europeans in Fez from being 
massacred? Wewere compelled to take action. This is all the 
more incumbent upon us because most of the Europeans in Fez 
are Frenchmen who with equal modesty and courage aid the 
Sultan in the task of tranquilizing the country. We can not 
suffer these brave fellows to be massacred, and the decision 
made by our Government has nothing todo with any alteration 
of the Act of Algeciras.” 


May 20, 191] 


The leading Parisian organ, the Temps, simply reechogs 
these ideas. William II., we are told, has always backed up 
German missionaries by gun-boats and machine guns, and the 
Frenchmen in Fez are really missionaries “ appointed by treaty, 
missionaries of order, peace, and civilization.” 

But the German and even the Austrian papers refuse to re. 
gard things in this simple light. The Vossische Zeitung (Ber. 
lin), a Liberal organ, shows itself very unfriendly to the French 
and talks of her present action in Morocco as “a wanton es. 
capade.” “Germany is gradually coming to view the develop. 
ment of events in Morocco with a certain uneasiness,” declares 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, “ inasmuch as German interests guar. 
anteed by treaty, and not merely interests of a material kind, 
are being brought into question.” 

The French are to be blamed for the danger which threatens 
Europeans in Fez, says the official Koelnische Zeitung. 
quote from an editorial in this paper: 


“If the position of Europeans in Fez becomes dangerous, there 
is much to show that the danger was brought about more by 
French intervention than by any disorder originating on the 
spot.” 


“The difficulty ought to have been met by an international 
expedition to Fez,” suggests the Hamburger Nachrichten, but 
the bitterest and most sweeping condemnation of France is ex. 
prest by the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna), which is credited 
with being the mouthpiece in Austria of the German Imperial 
Chancellor. In an article entitled a “ Critical Situation” Mr, 
von Rath, amember of the Prussian Parliament, accuses France 
of meditating “a permanent occupation of the country anda 
seizure of the central power.” After a fling at Pichon ani 
Delcassé Mr. Rath utters a threat against France: 


“The time has:come for Germany to repair the mistake she 
has made in the Moroccan affair. If the independence of the 
Shereefian Empire is to go, and treaties to be swept into the 
dust-bin, then the Berlin Cabinet will resume its full liberty of 
action. . . . Germany is sure that the Powers will approve her 
warning to the French not to occupy Morocco. If they do not 
take this warning, Germany, supported by her faithful ally 
Austria, or even single-handed, will be quite able to take car 
of herself in case her vital interests are menaced.”—Transla- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A GERMAN THRUST AT THE FRENCH ARMY. 

With a sneer at the black regiments in the French Army, 

Kladderadatsch (Berlin) publishes the picture above, and calls it 
‘““THE NEXT LEVY—A FORECAST.” 
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FILTERED PHONOGRAPH MUSIC 


T SCRATCHING and shrieking sounds that some- 
times mar the musical tones of a phonograph can now 
be cured, says an English inventor. These harsh notes 
that rend the rendition of a soprano just when she is soaring to 
the topmost peaks of melody are called “ frying-pan noises.” 
Souls that have been jarred by the intrusion of the rasping 
discords will be delighted to learn that the remedy is simple. 
If the phonograph music is passed through 54 feet of tubing 
filled with dried peas and 
beans, the noise as of frying- 
pans is filtered out—perhaps 
absorbed by affinity. John G. 
McKendrick is the inventor 
who has made this discovery, 
and in a communication sent 
to Nature (London, April 20) 
he reports that by his process 
of “acoustical filtration” he 
has eliminated the hissing and 
grating sounds. He used a 
gramophone enclosed in a 
wooden cloth-lined box, witha 
tube passed tightly through a 
hole from the end of the taper 
arm that carries the sound box 
of the instrument. When the 
sound box is tightly closed by 
raising and locking the front 
lid, as seen in the figure, the 
sounds of the machinery, and also the vibrat‘ons from the free 
side of the diaphragm of the sound box, are completely damped. 
He continues: 


“The noises, caused by the friction of the needle point on the 
hard disk of the record, pass, of course, along with the musical 
sounds, through the taper arm to the tube that escapes from 
the box. This tube is suitably connected with lengths of tin 
tubing, 1.5 inch in diameter, and the sounds are thus conveyed 
through as many feet of tubing as may be found necessary. I 
have found the most efficient length of the entire tube, until 
it reaches the horn or resonator (the attachment of which is 
seen in the figure), to be, say, 54 feet. The effect of the long 
tube, while empty, is to increase the volume of the tones, but, 
of course, the noises are also intensified. 

“T have always been struck by the fact that the friction 
noises seem to be quite separate and distinct from the musical 
tones, either when a voice is singing with an accompaniment, 
or during the reproduction of an orchestral piece of music— 
indeed, by an effort of attention, I have so trained myself that 
Tecan hear one without hearing the other. This suggests that 
in the ear there is a mechanism for the detection of noises of 
high pitch as distinct from ordinary musical tones. It occurred 
to me that by causing the sounds to pass through numerous 
narrow channels, freely communicating with each other, the 
holse-sounds, presumably caused by short waves of high pitch, 
might be damped off by interference, while the longer waves, 
corresponding to musical tones, might pass through unaltered, 
except as regards loss of energy from friction. My purpose 
was attained by filling a segment of the tin tube, say, from 
four to eight feet in length, with a mixture of hard peas and 
beans, corrugated by age or drying. The experiment suc- 
ceeded. The friction noises were damped down, while the 
musical tones, altho rather ‘ dulled’ in quality, that is to say 
they lacked brilliancy, were purer, and, to my ear, much more 


natural.” 

Mr. McKendrick tried such substances as glass balls, marbles, 
small fir cones, gravel, and shreds of tin, but the best effect 
was obtained with the peas. Greater brilliancy was obtained 
by using zine tubes filled with fragments of corrugated zinc, 








A GRAMOPHONE WITH A FILTER. 


A tube nearly four rods long filled with dried peas and beans strains out 
the strident tones that sometimes grate on delicate ears. 


and the use of these has been protected by patent. A combi- 
nation of the zinc with the peas and beans is said to produce 
delightful effects, the music being so immensely improved that 
the attention is not at all disturbed by “ frying-pan” noises. 
To quote further: 


“ As listening to music so reproduced is a kind of auditory il- 
lusion, any contrivance that will heighten the illusion may be 
expected to give more pleasure if the illusion is of the right 
kind. Usually one feels a sense of unreality in the music ap- 
parently rising from the bottom of the ‘ horn,’ more especially 
in listening to a human voice. To get rid of this, I angle the 
horn, as shown in the figure, 
so as to reflect the sound waves 
from a tin reflector (parabolic 
in character) so placed as to 
send the sounds to the other 
side of the room. One then 
ceases, while listening, to 
think of either the gramophone 
or the horn, as the sounds 
come from the reflector, and 
the effect is much more real 
and natural. 

“T believe the application of 
this method of ‘ acoustical fil- 
tration ’ may be applied by in- 
genious mechanics in such a 
way as to do away with the 
necessity of building up such 
an array of tubes as is seen in 
the figure. The method en- 
ables one, in a room of mod- 
erate size, to listen to pure 
music. One can not help ob- 
serving how it mellows a voice 
that, heard in the ordinary 
way, sounds harsh (from the 
production of overtones of high pitch), and how it brings out 
the pure tones of the string instruments. The various instru- 
ments in an orchestra sound better. Everything is reduced in 
proportion, and, to use an illustration from art, it is like pass- 
ing from one of Etty’s huge pictures to a delicate and beautiful 
Meissonier, in which one sees and appreciates every detail in 
an area of small dimensions.” 





WORKMEN NOT LOAFERS 


"| \HE THEORY of the efficiency engineer, that men can 
be trained by a system to do twice or three times as 
much work as they did before, is resented by some 

machinists as based on an inference that workmen deliberately 
try to shirk. Frank C. Hudson, who writes in The American 
Machinist (New York, April 27), says to begin with that he 
has no doubt that his own efficiency could be largely increased 
by scientific study of time and motion, and that he intends to 
make such study. But he objects strongly to the assumption 
made, as he asserts, by the “ efficiency ” men, that motion-study 
is of value because it prevents loafing. He gives the following 
quotation and then proceeds to comment on it: 


“<Tn nineteen out of twenty establishments the workmen de- 
liberately work as slowly as they dare, at the same time trying 
to make those over them believe that they are working fast.’ 

“In other words, 95 per cent. of us are deliberately frauds, 
cheats, and bluffers. ...... 

“Most manufacturers I know believe that the success of any 
system depends on the hearty cooperation of the workmen, and 
that this can be obtained only by considering them as human 
beings instead of merely cogs in wheels of industry, and I do 
not see how they can be expected to welcome such statements 
or such a system with open arms. And the talk of greatly in- 
creased remuneration is very apt to sound rather hollow when 
the worker learns that he is expected to sink his indiyiduality 
and blindly follow a set pace and program, to increase his out- 
put 300 per cent. for a 60-per-cent. increase in wages, and, 
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after all that, be told that a trained gorilla would be preferable 
anyhow. 

“ As with most innovations, we are too apt to go to extremes, 
and it is here that our trouble lies. With pushing men like 
Taylor andEmerson talking and writing of their theories, we 
are almost sure to have an epidemic of alleged efficiency, which 


FELLING A TREE WITH DYNAMITE, 


will be disappointing and will, I fear, spoil many of the pleas- 
ant relations which now exist in many cases 

“TI am perfectly willing to have a fair time limit set for any 
job and to be told of methods that have been used to do it in 
this time, but the prospect of doing this job year after year, 
according to a schedule made up in the planning department, 
is not at all pleasing to a man who thinks he thinks, whether 
he actually does ornot. When you take away all responsibility 
you kill interest, and both work and man suffer. 

“TI agree fully that the most efficient man should earn the 
most money without limit, but I also realize that the second- 
grade man must be considered, that he can not be allowed to 
starve, even if he is at fault, which is not always the case. . . 

“ Anything which will cut out loss of time or material is to 
be warmly welcomed, and the only reason the mechanics some- 
times fail to enthuse over it as they should is the lingering 
memory of savings effected in the past, which have not bene- 
fited them in the least. And, whether it is exactly ethical or 
not, both the employer and the employed like to hear a little 
of the savings jingle in their own pockets.” 

The defect of the system of which Messrs. Taylor and 
Emerson are the exponents is, Mr. Hudson thinks, the attempt 
to make all men in the same mold and to do work in exactly 
the same way. Such a plan, he says, kills initiative and am- 
bition, and even increases in pay would not offset such a result. 
It would develop a race of automatons, who, having ceased to 
think for themselves, would be easily led by any agitator. For 
this reason and not from laziness or a desire to defraud as has 
been intimated, mechanics generally, Mr. Hudson asserts, do 
not favor this plan. He concludes: 

“Mr. Taylor has done much that is commendable, his time 
study will undoubtedly give good results, but his latest utter- 
ances breathe class distinction more strongly than ever, cast 
unwarranted reflection on the honesty and intelligence of the 
average mechanic, and can hardly fail to rouse bitter antago- 
nism in every quarter. This, unfortunately, will be miscon- 
strued by many as a desire to block progress instead of an at- 
tempt to preserve the individuality which I believe has made 
this nation what it is to-day. There is no question as to the 
possibility of improving our general efficiency, but we as a 
nation of workers can not afford to pay too heavily to secure it.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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FARMING WITH DYNAMITE 


S WAR gives way to peace, dynamite is turning to ug 
ful vocations, and instead of working destruction ; 


joining the movement “ back to the farm.” Dynami, 
will lift a stump, a rock, or almost anything in the neighbo, 
hood, and the profit from its use may eventually lift the mor. 
gage, if we are to believe its friends. Explosives have long 
been used in blowing up refractory obstructions on the fam, 
and even in splitting rails, but it is something new to hearg 
digging ditches, planting trees, rejuvenating orchards, an 
stirring up impervious subsoil with blasts of dynamite. Yu 
it is actually now in wide use for these purposes, we read in; 
little booklet that is being sent out by a large powder ay 
dynamite company of Wilmington, Del., and many differen 
kinds of dynamite have been devised to suit ail these uses, } 
are told that it is 25 per cent. cheaper and many times quicke 
to dig a ditch with dynamite than with a machine. 
merely punches holes in the ground three feet deep and tw 
feet apart, inserts a little explosive in each, and touches of 
one of them. All the other charges follow the first, and ther 
is the ditch. We read: 


“Ditches, long or short, deep or shallow, are necessary m 
every farm, and should always be dug with explosives whether 
they go through rock, shale, or only earth. The ditching whic 
pays best is that which drains swampy land. There are abut 
seventy million acres of this land in the United States, mud 
of which would bear magnificent crops, if drained. The cos 
of draining by the usual method of digging ditches by hander 
machine, has been almost prohibitive, with the result that thi 
land is still lying idle. Now that it has been found that dyn 
mite will dig ditches through any swamp where a man can per 
etrate, no matter how thick the vegetation covering it may k 
there is no reason why the large majority of this seventy 
million acres of swamp land should not be cultivated. 

“Dynamite is just as effective for digging ditches and cha- 
nels in wet, swampy ground, even tho it be covered by sever 
inches or a foot of water, as it is in dry ground. A channelo 





BLASTING OUT A STUMP. 


ditch dug with dynamite, and particularly one cut through dy 
or sandy ground, is not so even and regular at first as one 
by hand or machine, but will square up very soon after wate! 
fills it and, as the banks have a good slope, there is little cavilé 
afterward. : 
“When a ditch is blasted there is no outlay for expensit 
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Mlustrations with this article used by courtesy of the E. I, Dupont de Nemours Powder Co, 


EASIER THAN SHOVELING—-PUNCHING HOLES FOR DITCH-BLASTING, 


THE LITERARY 


DIGEST 


NOT A HEDGE, BUT A BLAST OF DYNAMITE EXCAVATING A DITCH. 


DIGGING A DITCH WITH DYNAMITE. 


equipment, because the only machinery necessary is an iron 
bar, pointed at one end. Inhard, dry ground, a sledge or maul 
is needed to drive the bar down to the necessary depth. There 
is no delay or expense getting machinery into place through 
swamps and thickets. Not even a team is needed when ditches 
are dug with dynamite, for one or two men can easily carry 
sufficient dynamite to dig a ditch four or five hundred feet long, 
four or five feet wide, and three or four feet deep. 

“Ditches can be dug with dynamite at any time on a couple 
of hours’ notice, as dealers who handle explosives can be found 
in almost every locality. In wet weather, especially after 
heavy rainfalls, when it may be necessary to cut ditches and 
channels in a hurry, this method is invaluable. 

“It is just as easy to dig a curved ditch with dynamite as it 
is to dig a straight one, because the center of the ditch follows 
the line of holes in which the dynamite is loaded 

“A few years ago a Kansas farmer, who had owned a farm for 
twelve years with a 40-acre swamp on it, blasted a row of holes 
spaced about 35 feet apart, across the lowest part where the 
water was three feet deep. The swamp dried up immediately 
and the first year 1,600 bushels of oats were raised on the 
ground it had occupied. Since then four crops of alfalfa per 
year have been raised on this ground.” 


The idea of plowing with dynamite is stranger still, but it 
appears that the explosive is not to be used for ordinary plow- 
ing. Its value is in breaking up the “ hardpan ” or hard subsoil, 
which starves crops and trees. The plow fails to reach this 
hard layer and break it up, so it must be blasted: 


“Blasting subsoil has been practised for some years by a few 
progressive farmers in different parts of the country. These 
men have had wonderful results in the way of increased crops 
on land already under cultivation, and in transforming into ex- 
cellent growing land that which would have been worthless 
without dynamite. 

“It is only lately, however, that the benefits from plowing 
with dynamite have become generally recognized. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the various agricultural colleges, and men 
prominently identified with farming in different parts of the 
country, are all now making a careful study of this question in 
order to determine the strength, quantity, and kind of explo- 
Sives, the most effective way of using them, and the depth and 
spacing of the holes, for best results. Farmers everywhere 
are experimenting on their own responsibility. Many are 
already claiming that subsoil-plowing with explosives will be 
4 common custom in a few years, and will represent millions 
of dollars in increased crops from lands already under cultiva- 
tion; and more millions from land now producing nothing but 
weeds and considered entirely worthless.” 


In the orchard dynamite is used to excavate the holes for 
Planting young trees and for stirring up the earth around older 
trees that are beginning to fail: 


$ An example of the great benefit derived from the use of ex- 
Dlosives, for excavating the holes in which young trees are to 
planted, was recently brought to our attention by a well- 
known fruit-grower, who reported that he planted nine peach- 
trees a few years ago to determine positively whether anything 


was to be gained by using dynamite. Three of the trees were 


planted in holes made by drilling a two-inch auger hole three 
to four feet deep, and detonating a charge of explosives in the 
bottom ; the other six trees were planted in holes of the regu- 
lation size dug by hand. Three years later the three trees 
which had been planted in the blasted holes were strong and 
healthy, and produced between five and six bushels of very fine 
peaches; but the other six trees planted on the same ground 
without blasting, bore practically no peaches at all, both fruit 
and leaves having shriveled up and dropt off during the dry 
season.” 





TESTS OF CHILD-INTELLIGENCE 


AS YOUR child—six, eight, or ten years old—the aver- 
H age, normal intelligence belonging to a little one of 

those years? If not, by precisely how many years is 
it in advance of its age or behindit? The scale for measuring 
intelligence, devised by Professor Binet for the French Govern- 
ment, enables a parent or teacher to answer these questions 
after a brief examination, provided we accept the accuracy and 
justice of this “Binet scale.” It has been adversely criticized, 
but the general opinion, as voiced by Dr. Edmund B. Huey, of 
Lincoln State School, Illinois, is that it is “ the most practical 
and promising means yet made available for determining the 
fact and for measuring the amount of mental retardation.” 
Dr. Huey’s article is reproduced in The Volta Review (Wash- 
ington). He says further: : 


“Other sets of tests, . . . published from time to time in 
various journals, give us tests and results which in some cases 
may be taken as standards; but only for some given age, and 
perhaps for some special social station at the given age. Usu- 
ally, too, they demand more apparatus than is necessary, and 
are not as quickly and simply applicable as such tests must be 
for extended work in the public schools. In the Binet scale 
. . . the tests and apparatus have been so simplified that the 
testing psychologist may carry everything needed in a very 
small hand-case, and may test a pupil and make the necessary 
record in from twenty minutes to an hour and a half.” 


The Binet scale, as given by Dr. Huey, is as follows. It will 
be seen that the determination of the normal powers thus indi- 
cated for the various ages is a very simple matter: 


Mentality of one and two years 

1. Eye follows light. 

2. Block is grasped and handled, when placed in the hand. 

3. Suspended spool is grasped when seen. 

4, Candy is chosen instead of block. 

5. Paper is removed from candy before eating, child having 
seen the wrapping. 

6. Child obeys simple commands, and imitates simple move- 
ments. 

Mentality of three years 

1. Touches nose, eyes, mouth, and pictures of these, as 
directed. 

2. Repeats easy sentences of six syllables, with no error. 

3. Repeats two numerals. 
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THE LARGEST LOCOMOTIVE 


Described on the opposite page. 


4. Enumerates familiar objects 1n pictures. 
5. Gives family name. 
Mentality of four years 
6. Knows own sex. 
7. Names key, penny, knife. 
8. Repeats three numerals in order, when heard once. 
9. Tells which is longer of lines differing by a centimeter. 


Mentality of five years 
10. Discriminates weights of 3 and 12 grains, 6 and 15 grams. 
11. Draws, after copy, a square that can be recognized as 
such. 
12. Rearranges a rectangular card that has been cut diagon- 
ally into two triangles. 
13. Counts four pennies. 


Mentality of six years 

14. Shows right hand, left ear. 

15. Repeats easy sentences of 16 syllables. 

16. Distinguishes pretty from distinctly ugly or deformed 
faces in pictures. 

17. Defines, in terms of use, the words fork, table, chair, 
horse, mamma, three satisfactorily. 

18. Performs three commissions given simultaneously. 

19. Knows own age. 

20. Knows whether it is forenoon or afternoon. 


Mentality of seven years 


21. Notes omission of eyes, nose, mouth, or arms from as 
many portraits. 

22. States number of fingers on right hand, left hand, both 
hands, without counting. ; 

23. Copies written phrase, with pen, so that it can be read. 

24. Draws diamond shape, from copy, so that it can be recog- 
nized. 

25. Repeats five numerals in order, when pronounced once at 
half-second intervals. 

26. Describes pictures shown in No. 4. 

27. Counts thirteen pennies. 

28. Names penny, nickel, dime, silver dollar. 

. 


Mentality of eight years 


29. Reproduces correctly two facts, after once reading 7 lines 
about a fire. 

80. Counts values of six stamps, three ones and three twos, 
in less than 15 seconds. 

31. Names red, green, blue, yellow. 

32. Counts from 20 to 0 in 20 seconds, with not more than 
one error. 

83. Copies easy dictation, so that it can be read. 

34. States differences between paper and cloth, butterfly and 
fiy, wood and glass, in 2 minutes, two satisfactorily. 


Mentality of nine years 


35. Names the day and date. 

36. Names days of week in order, in ten seconds. 

87. Gives correct change from a quarter paid for an article 
costing four cents. 

38. Defines in terms superior to statements of use, in No. 17. 

39. Reproduces six facts from 7 lines read once, in No. 29. 

40. Arranges, in order of weight, boxes of same size and ap- 
pearance weighing 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18 grams, in three minutes, 
two out of three trials. 


Mentality of ten years 


41. Names the months in order, allowing one omission or in- 
version, in 15 seconds. 

42, Names a penny, nickel, dime, quarter, half, dollar, two, 
five, and ten-dollar bills, in 40 seconds. 
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43. Uses three given words in not more than two sentences, 

44, Tells what one should do if misses train, if unintentionally 
struck by playmate, or if breaks an object belonging to others, 
Two satisfactorily. 

45. Tells what should do if late for school, or before under- 
taking an important affair, and why we should judge by acts 
rather than by words. (Two other questions may be asked.) 


Mentality of eleven years 

46. Detects incongruities in 3 out of 5 statements, in about 
two minutes. 

47. Uses three given words in one sentence. 

48. Names at least 60 words in three minutes. 

49. Defines charity, justice, goodness, two satisfactorily, 

50. Rearranges shuffled words of 8-word sentences, two cut 
of three, with one minute for each. 


Mentality of twelve years 
51. Repeats seven numerals in order, when heard once. 
52. Names three words that rime with “ obey ” in one minute, 
53. Repeats, with no error, sentence of 26 syllables. 
54. Infers a fact from given circumstances which indicate 
the fact. 
Mentality of thirteen years 
55. Images and draws result of cutting triangle from side of 
twice folded paper. 
56. Images and draws new form produced by joining trans- 
posed pieces of diagonally divided visiting card. 
57. Distinguishes between abstract terms of similar sound 
or meaning. 


In conclusion, Dr. Huey urges that these Binet tests be used 
with judgment and trained intelligence; otherwise, he warns 
us, they will bring themselves and their authors into undeserved 
disrepute. He says: 


“Such a syllabus as here presented by no means prepares 
mothers and teachers to make any valid test either of their 
children or of the scale. A child will often be shown to have 
the knowledge needed in a test in which he failed, and the test 
will then be called inadequate. But the test is not of knowl 
edge merely, but of the ability to use knowledge in meeting a 
situation created by the standardized conditions of the test. 
Results can be considered valid only when the tests are made 
by an experienced psychologist who has familiarized himself 
with Binet’s directions, or by other competent persons who 
apply the tests under the direction and supervision of such4 
psychologist.” 





A NEW COMMERCIAL FIBER—The silky wool of the Bom 
bax tree, which is especially valuable for filling life-preservers, 
on account of its extreme lightness, has lately become so active 
an article of commerce that the tree on which it grows is culti- 
vated in tropical plantations. Says the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, April 15) in a note on the subject: 

“There is found in commerce, under the name of ‘ kapok,’8 
vegetable wadding composed of asort of down or hair pr 
duced by trees of the family of Bombacex, the Bombax 
eriodendron....... 


“These trees are of great height with trunk generally smooth 
and resistant to forest fires. They bear fruits about 30 to4 


inches long by one to two in diameter, containing brown s 
buried in the midst of a white silky fiber constituting the 
kapok. This wadding, similar in this respect to that of mostd 
the Asclepiadz, can not be spun, woven, nor felted, but it ha 
considerable power of flotation, since it can carry in the watt! 
30 to 35 times its own weight. 
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“Because of this property it is often used to fill life-saving 
buoys and belts, in which it is more and more taking the place 
of other substances. It is employed also to fill the mattresses 
used on certain ships, where its advantage is a double one, 
since it is less expensive than substances of animal origin and 
the safety material may thus be increased in bulk. 

“The industrial utilization of kapok is of recent date; in 
fact, ten years ago it was scarcely used at all except by the 
natives of the countries where it grows. To-day it is an im- 
portant commercial product; the center of the trade is Rotter- 
dam, because the best kapok comes from Java, altho the tree 
that produces it is widely disseminated throughout the tropics. 
Indo-China, India, the Straits Settlements, and the Malay 
Arcnipelago will have as active rivals tropical Africa and 
America. All our colonies in tropical Africa abound in Bom- 
bax, and the first specimens sent to Europe showed that the 
quality of their products is not inferior to that from the Java 
trees."—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





VACUUM CLEANING FOR STREETS 


ACUUM CLEANING has met with such success in the 

\) household that its extension to street-cleaning seems 
both sensible and logical, and Dr. William V. Hayes, of 

New York, tells us, in The Medical Record (New York, April 
29), that such machines 
have already been tried 
in European cities. Dr. 
Hayes is sure that we 
are careless about dust 
and that its dissemina- 
tion spreads disease. 
Sixteen years ago Dr. 
T. Mitchell Prudden 
described the methods 
of New York street- 
cleaners as “ diabolic- 
ally careless,” and Dr. 
Hayes thinks that, al- 
tho conditions are bet- 
ter now, improvement 


oo 
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the year. Similar machines are now in successful operation in 


Berlin, Vienna, and other cities. The initial cost of such equip- 
ment would be large, but it is likely that in the end a consider- 
able saving to the city would result. Even if the cost should 
prove greater than at present, the end accomplished would 
more than justify the expense incurred. 

“It is desirable that that portion of the city streets traversed 
by the trolleys should be cleaned by them. Suction-cleaning 
cars could readily be constructed which would take up the dust 
between the rails and beyond to a distance of eighteen or 
twenty inches.” 





ANOTHER RECORD LOCOMOTIVE 


UPERLATIVES are short-lived in this country. We are 
S breaking records so rapidly, that no. one piece of ma- 

chinery is long “ the largest in the world.” Various loco- 
motives, at brief intervals, have held the American record—the 
European was distanced long ago. The latest engine to 
gain it, however, seems likely to hold it for some time, accord- 
ing to a writer in Engineering News (New York, May 4). 
This is a Mallet engine just built for the Santa Fé road for 
handling 2,000-ton freight-trains on long and severe grades. 
The total weight is about 616,000 pounds, with 550,000 pounds 
on the driving-wheels, 
of which there are no 
less than twenty, while 
the loaded tender (on 
six-wheel trucks) in- 
creases the total weight 
to 850,000 pounds. We 
read these further 
details: 


“The boiler is made 
in two sections, united 
by a rigid separ- 
able joint. Beyond the 
smoke-box is a tubular 
section nine feet long 
forming the feed-water 





is still imperatively 
demanded. He writes: 


“Watch one of the 
modern ‘ white wings’ 
in the center of Sixth Avenue,-vigorously wielding his brush and 
raising a cloud of dust, which the breeze carries to the sidewalk, 
completely enveloping the unoffending pedestrians, and Dr. 
Prudden’s statement will not seem inapplicable to the present 


By courtesy of “The Medical Record,” New York, 
AN AUTOMOBILE VACUUM STREET-CLEANER. 


“The broom-and-shovel method of dust removal now in gen- 
eral use is unsatisfactory, resulting (to a considerable degree) 
in stirring up the dust rather than in taking it away. It is 
believed that there are but two efficient methods for taking 
away thedust. The first of these is through flushing, by means 
of the ordinary hose, or by the use of high-pressure flushing- 
machines and brushes or squeegees, aS recommended by Com- 
missioner Edwards. This results in carrying the dirt to the 
gutters and to some extent into the sewers, which have to be 
protected by proper screening. Even so it is probable that a 
considerable amount of detritus is washed into the sewers, 
necessitating costly cleaning operations. And the wetting of 
the streets makes them slippery and dangerous alike for horses 
and automobiles, and consumes a large amount of precious 
drinking-water, as the contaminated river water is unsuitable 
for this purpose. 

“The second method is by means of automobile suction- 
cleaners. The writer has long advocated the use of these, and 
is convinced that one of the type represented in the illustration 
would be effective. A large, strong automobile is necessary, 
with horse-power not only for its own propulsion, but to run 
revolving brushes and fans, or other suction apparatus suffi- 
ciently powerful to take up all the dry matter thrown up by the 
brushes—dust, dry horse manure, small bits of paper, or simi- 
lar material that might legitimately collect in the streets. The 
dust loosened by the brushes is carried by suction into a large 
bin, to be emptied later on. This method would be available 
on all the smoothly paved streets during the greater portion of 
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heater. Between this 
and the barrel proper is 
another tubular section 
forming the — super- 
heater; this is divided 
into two compartments, one for super-heating the live steam, 
the other for reheating the high-pressure exhaust on its way 
to the low-pressure cylinders. . . . The fire-box proper and 
outer shell are each composed of prest-steel channels, bent to 
horseshoe shape and riveted together through the flanges; 
transverse stay-plates or diaphragms of horseshoe shape are 
fitted between the two sets of channels, and are perforated 
to permit of free circulation in the water legs and over the 
crown. 

“These engines are notable for the size of their tenders, 
which are mounted on six-wheel trucks and have a total weight 
of 234,000 pounds (including water and oil fuel).” 


The following table gives an idea of how often the record 
for size has been broken by locomotives in the last dozen 
years: 

SoME OF THE ‘‘ LARGEST ENGINES IN THE WORLD.” 


























WEIGHT. 
| 
| 
Railway Class. | Per = | ? Engine | Year. 
Driving Drivers Engine, and: 
Wheel, ibs. Ibs. Tender 
Ibs. | a Ibs. 
Union (Pittsburg) 2- 8-0 | 26,000 208,000 | 230,000 | 334,000 | 1898 
Til. Central... ..... 4- 8-0 | 24,150 | 193,200 | 232,000 | 364,900 1899 
Pittsburg, Bessem- | 
er & Lake Erie.. 2- 8-0 | 28,125 | 225,000 | 250,300 | 391,400 | 1900 
A. T. & Santa Fé. 2-10-0 | 23,200 232,000 | 259,800 | 383,800 | 1902 
A. T. & Santa Fé. 2-10-2 | 23,458 | 234,530 | 287,240 ,000 | 1904 
Brie Or sos sie 0- 6- 6-0 | 27,833 | 334,000 | 334,000 | 477,000 | 1904 
So. Pacific......... 2- 8- 8-2 | 24,634 394,150 | 425,900 ,000 1909 
Del. & Hud...... 0- 8- 8-0 | 27,750 444,000 | 440,000 611,800 | 1910 
A. T. & Santa Fé.| 2-10-10-2 | 27,500 550,000 | 616,000 | 850,000 | 1911 























THE PRIZE OPERA 


N SPITE of all the talk wé have heard and read about the 
I fostering of opera in English, the announcement that one 

has been found worthy of a prize of $10,000 does not seem 
to rouse the wildest sort of enthusiasm in our newspaper com- 
mentators. 
demonstrations of its merit than the judgment pronounced by 
the four chosen by the Metropolitan Opera Company to make 
the award. Some satisfaction is 
found by the New York Evening 
Mail in the fact that “Mr. Ho- 
ratio W. Parker, the opera’s com- 
poser, and Mr. Brian W. Hooker, 
the writer of its words, are ac- 
complished American men, trained 
in our universities, and represent- 
ative of our highest erudition in 
their respective arts.” Their work 
bears the name of “ Mona,” and its 
scene is laid in ancient Britain. 
Briefly put, it discloses the love 
of Quintus for Mona : 


“ Quintus is a sonof the Roman 
Governor of Britain by a British 
captive. To the British he is 
known as Gwynn. In Mona’s veins 
runs the blood of Boadicea. A 
rebellion breaks out against the 
Romans and Mona becomes the 
leader of her people. Quintus 
saves her life on several occasions. 
He wins her love and tells her of his 
plans for peace between the war- 
ring forces, but she suspects him 
of being a spy, leads her people 
in battle, and they are crusht. 
Then Quintus tells her who he is 
and she takes him for a liar and 
slays him. Then comes the Gov- 
ernor with his soldiers and Mona 
learns from him that by yield- 
ing up her high deeds for love’s sake she might have accom- 
plished all her endeavor.” 


In an interview with Mr. Hooker printed in the New York 
Tribune the author further discloses, what the story hints, that 
his “ idea is directly the reverse of the one exprest by Maeter- 
linck in’ “ Ariane et Barbe Bleu,” the opera, with music written 
by Paul Dukas, that was a sensational feature of the closing 
week of the Metropolitan’s season. “Woman,” he declares, 
“derives her strength from her womanliness and not from 
usurping the functions that belong to man.” Mr. Hooker adds: 


“ Mona, instead of being feminine, has spent her life in 
dreaming and in the idea that she has a mission. Itis this idea 
that in the end defeats her own cause and kills her lover, 
whereas she might have accomplished her purpose and saved 
her lover had she had recourse to other methods. So you see, 
tho I have set my story in ancient Britain, it possesses a story 
of which the appeal is imminent.” 


The Evening Mail assures us that: there can be * nothing 
jejune or provincial about ‘ Mona,’ for the men who have 
awarded the prize are saturated to the core in European art.” 
They are Alfred Hertz, Walter Damrosch, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, and George W. Chadwick, the last, it is observed, “a 
giant in understanding, not only in the field of music, but in 
the allied arts.” While in some quarters it is thought a pity 
that Mr. Hooker did not find an American theme for his libretto, 
the New York Evening Post remarks: 


Perhaps they deem it canny to wait for further. 





HORATIO W. PARKER, 


Professor of music at Yale, whose first opera has won the $10,000 
prize offered by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


4 


“ What is novel, however—in fact, almost startling—is that 
Mr. Hooker did not think that an American opera must neces- 
sarily be a setting of an American plot, with red Indians and 
that sort of thing, as in Herbert’s ‘ Natoma’ and Converse’s 
‘ The Sacrifice,’ recently produced by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Red Indians are all right; they supply a picturesque 
element and provide opportunities for interesting experiments 
in musical ethnology; but the fact that Professor Parker had 
to deal with Druids instead, and with Roman captives and 
British maidens, need not have prevented him from writing a 
genuine American opera. The most German of all operas, 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ has an Irish 
subject, and Gounod’s choice of 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ and Shake. 
speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ did 
not prevent his best two operas 
from being as French as French 
can be.” 


The librettist himself deals with 
this point in the interview already 
mentioned: 


“T suppose I shall be criticized 
for not adopting an American set- 
ting; that people will say that the 
opera is not really American; and 
yet I feel that such objections are 
absolutely unfounded. I am an 
American of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and what I write can not 
help: being American, no matter 
how hard I might try. Geography 
does not make a work national, 
but the spirit that impregnates it. 

“In spite of appearing pre- 
sumptuous, I would ask whether 
‘Hamlet’ is any less English for 

‘being laid in Denmark, or ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ for occurring in Italy? 
Shakespeare infused into those 
works his own spirit, which was 
the spirit of Elizabethan England, 
and they have remained as in- 
tensely English, despite their uni- 
versality, as if they had been laid 
in Kent. Therefore, I hold that 
whatever an American writes is 

American, and that ‘ Mona’ is as intensely American as if its 

setting were California or New York. 

“TI chose ancient Britain for several reasons. In the first 
place, there was the poetic one. Modern life is undoubtedly 
full of poetry, but it is a poetry that must be lived and not 
written about. Chesterton has urged the poetry of the letter- 
box and Kipling of the railroad train, and in themselves they 
are full of poetry. Yet in writing, for instance, about a loco- 
motive, one must either call it a fiery dragon, which is revert- 
ing to the past, or begin to speak of levers and connecting-rods 
—in which case the poetry at once vanishes. 

“Very recent inventions, I believe, are capable of sensational 
or farcical treatment. Witness the aeroplane. When things 
are a little older, such as the telephone, realism has its chance, 
but for poetic treatment a greater space of time must have 
passed, and for musical, a still greater, music being the most 
intangible of the arts. Yet this does not mean that for such 
treatment a thing must be dead—the passage of time does not 
kill; it often only intensifies. In fact, if a thing is dead, no 
poetic treatment could possibly revive it. 

“So I felt that I must get into the past for the best expres- 
sion of my idea, and, looking about, I chose Britain at a period 
of which little is known, so that I could give my imagination 
full sway. 

“I do not pretend to say that my story may not possess 
anachronisms, altho I studied the subject of ancient Britain 
assiduously. For instance, I have brought in the Druidical 
religion as it existed four hundred years before, and there may 
have been changes during the intervening period. Yet as far 
as I could I have tried to be faithful to probabilities. Unlike 
Bernard Shaw in his ‘ Cesar and Cleopatra,’ I have not been 
frankly anachronistic for the sake of humor, but have tried to 
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tell a story that very probably might have happened at the time, 
yet a story that is applicable to all times.” 

As yet attention is necessarily deflected from Professor 
Parker because the music of the work must await its oppor- 
tunity to interest the public by a public performance. He 
has been a prolific composer, but this is his first work in- 
tended for the theater. His oratorio, “ Hora Novissima,” and 
his cantatas, “King Trojan,” “The Ballad of the Normans,” and 
“Harold Harfargar” are _ well 
known. The first of these contains 
some dramatic pages; the others 
doubtless furnish some “ dramatic 
germs” for the new work. The 
Evening Post remarks: 


“Whether he has been able to 
develop these dramatic germs the 
performance of the prize opera will 
show next season. In the mean 
time it is encouraging to hear that 
the great Wagnerian conductor, 
Alfred Hertz, than whom no one 
could be better qualified to express 
an opinion after hearing the or- 
chestral score only with his eyes, 
has declared that the score is 
‘dignified and musicianly, and the 
orchestration masterly.’ ” 


The same authority thinks the 
libretto is “excellent and most 
poetic.” Some specimens are re- 
printed in the New York Tribune 
from the libretto, copyrighted in 
1911 by Brian Hooker, and soon 


We cite two passages with Mr. 
Krehbiel’s comment: 


Copyrighted by Paul Thompson, 


“The first is the description 
of an ominous dream which de- 
termines the heroine, a descendant 
of the ancient British Queen 
Boadicea, to sacrifice her love to what she and the other Druidic 
conspirators hold to be a duty to her people: 


I walked upon a windy beach between 

Dark forest and dim sea. Low swollen clouds, 
Heavy with storm, gloomed overhead and hung 
Bellying against the tree-tops. Close ashore 
Towered one huge wave, curving over me 

As a serpent curves to strike, crested with cloud 
And foam, the hollow gulf beneath alive 

With tremulous lights and angry flints of green, 
High overhead looming; so that I seemed 

To walk in a long cavern roofed with cloud 

And walled with foam and forest. And I bore 
Upon my breast a naked sword, close held 

As a mother holds her child. So when the surge 
Poised to plunge down upon me, I thrust forth 

The sword, shaking it seaward, and the sea 

Bent backward and forbore. Meseemed one stood 
Beside me veiled in a white shroud, whose face 

I could not see, that strove to snatch away 

My sword. Therefore, I smote and slew him. Then 
The surge plunged, and the clouds burst, and the trees 
Fell, thunder rent, and whelmed me. And I woke 
Trembling, and seeming still to see the sword 

And the grim cloud and the green surge. And now 
Three nights together have I dreamed this dream. 


“The next is Mona’s confession of her love for Gwynn: 


There is a cloud over the moon— 
I can not see thy face. . . . Only thine arms 
Around me like strong sleep. . . . Only thy voice... . 
And all our children laughing in thine eyes! .. . 
And it is good for me to put away 
Weariness, and the fever of high deeds, 
And the dry hunger. . . . Now earth sinks and swims 
Falling, and the great river of joy flows down— 
Inevitable, tender, luminous— 
And whelms me; and I float under the moon 
Quietly, toward the foam-bright sea. Down, down, 
Where the glimmering shores grow faint, and darkness 
Buries the sky, and the stars drown, and the deep 
Rises over us, and I dream. .. . 

How soft 

Thy hair is, Gwynn! ... 





BRIAN W. HOOKER, 


Who protests that he has written ‘‘an American opera ’’ even 
tho he went to ancient Britain for his theme. 
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Far off in the dead void 
Torches flare, and I hear a murmuring 
Of old wars, and fierce multitudes that howl 
For me to lead them, wailing women, prayers, 
And clanging swords and shrieking prophecies. ... 
All dull and ugly like some old ill dream. . . . 
Ah! let me not remember! 


“There is no need to comment on the dignified beauty of this 
Tennysonian blank verse. Topresent it is enough. The last is 
the final apostrophe of Mona after she has struck down her lover 
with his own sword and learned that 
he was the truest friend Britain 
had, tho ason of the Roman Gover- 
nor. The picture of the life that 
she had wasted, because she could 
not be as other women, rises be- 
fore her as she surrenders herself 
for punishment.” 


The New York Sun thus shows 
its satisfaction: 


“In the previous projects con- 
nected with operas by Americans 
there has been too strong an infu- 
sion of the personal element and a 
good deal too much of something 
closely resembling politics. The 
prize competition eliminated all 
such elements, and it is a subject 
for general congratulation that it 
called out such. a representative 
class of competitors that the win- 
ner is one whom every connoisseur 
of music can unhesitatingly accept 
as the incarnation of American 
scholarship and accomplishment in 
the field of lyric art.” 





TEXAS ON THE PARIS STAGE 
—While Englishmen are often 
found in odd corners of our West- 
ern prairies, they seldom go home 
and write dramas on the subject. 
But a Frenchman who used to 
live in Texas, Mr. Pierre Lecomte du Nouy, has made such 
good use of his Western experiences that his play, “ Maud,” 
has just scored a hit at the Odéon Theater in Paris. The 
Journal of that city declares that the play is “one of the 
most powerful ever produced at the Odéon,” and gives a short 
synopsis of it along with an account of the author: 


“The play expounds the awakening of maternal instinct in 
Maud, a woman of the camp, when one of the men brings 
home a child he has found on the prairies. Al] her sordidness, 
her coarseness, disappear, and she is only a woman, a mother, 
as tender asa‘ civilized’ one. And the men who jeered at her, 
who despised her, suddenly feel awed at the greatness that is 
in her.” 


The story sounds as tho it might be an adaptation of Bret 
Harte, but the Journal explains this by telling of the life of 
the author: ; 


“ Altho of the very best French family and destined to the 
bar, P. Lecomte du Nouy, after passing his legal examinations 
with brilliancy and practising successfully for some time, de- 
cided to leave civilization behind and started to get as far from 
Paris as he could. He did it by working on a ranch in Texas 
for quite a long time, living the regular cowboy life. 

“ After he returned to Paris, P. Lecomte du Nouy attracted 
attention by ‘ The Drama of Three Corners Bar,’ a play in two 
acts, and by a volume of short stories, ‘ Around the Camp Fire, 
Tales from the West.’ Before leaving France M. du Nouy 
had. also received the Diplome des Langues Orientales, and of 
the school ‘ des Sciences Politiques.’ 

“In appearance he is extremely boyish, light-haired, and is 
very proud of being taken for an Englishman by Americans, 
and for an American by English people.”—Translation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE 


A BELOVED SATIRIST 
ME BEERBOHM seems to embody one of the curious 


paradoxes of our day. Professionally he is a critic 
and caricaturist; personally he is one of the best- 
liked men in England. “ Why is it no one hates Max; no one 
bears him ill will?” asks Mr. Filson Young in the London 
Saturday Review. He is described as “constantly making 


MR. CHURCHILL AND LLOYD-GEORGE. 
The former proposing ‘* to toss for the succession.” 


studies of people’s weaker or more grotesque sides,” as con- 
stantly also “ telling the truth.” He is doing so just now in an 
exhibition in a London gallery, and hardly a public man worth 
earicaturing is left unhit. From the full accounts we see 
in London papers many of the victims may perhaps wish they 
were more obscure. But Mr. Young assures us nobody has a 
word to say against “ Max.” He is found “ supping joyfully in 
the house of the rich Jew whose nasal and other disadvantages 
he has ruthlessly exaggerated.” Or “ an acquaintance whom he 
has just depicted as a kind of tall candle guttering over its 
socket wearies you with praises of his character and personal- 
ity ” Mr. Young is not at all satisfied with the common inter- 
pretation of the mystery the case presents. He writes: 


“It is commonly said, by people who insist upon reading 
what they know of Max’s personality into his work, that good 
humor is characteristic of all these caricatures. To me that 
seems nonsense. They are not in the least good-humored ; there 
is none of that bland, insufferable, patronizing kindness of the 
caricaturist who says, ‘I know you have ared and bulbous nose, 
but I will not draw attention to it; rather let me depict and 
exaggerate your innate goodness of heart.’ If his subject has 
a red and bulbous nose, the wide and childlike vision of Max 
will not only observe it, but be fascinated by it until it fills the 
foreground of his picture. He is no more good-natured than 
he is ill-natured; his vision, as I have said, is as frank and 
curious as that of a child who, seated in an omnibus, fixes his 
embarrassing gaze on anything at all odd or unfortunate in the 
appearance of the person opposite to him. Thus no one who 
comes into his field of vision escapes. The body of Mr. Sargent 
swells, and his head dwindles, like the body and head of a man 
seen in a bilious nightmare. Lord Rosebery’s pale, round eyes 
grow rounder and paler and blanker. 

“The chorus-girl prettiness of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, the 
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heavy, bovine patience and rumination of Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
the hollow and pretentious domination of Mr. Alfred de Roths. 
child, the general nothingness of Sir Sidney Colvin, and the 
compact and sinister power of Sir George Lewis, come inevita. 
bly into the front of the pictures, characteristics from which, 
like the child in the omnibus, we can not remove our eyes, 
Only rarely does the observation seem to fail, as, for example, 
in the case of Count Benckendorff, who in Max’s eyes is surely 
less of a grand seigneur than he appears in actual life; or in 
the case of the Duke of Marlborough, whose personality jp 
Max’s drawing has an importance which it is far-from possess. 
ing in the flesh. The rest of the caricatures have all that 
fidelity which one meets with only in good portraiture; that is 
to say, you would not recognize a face from your knowledge of 
one of these caricatures, but you recognize the drawing in. 
stantly for its likeness to the face you know, and, studying it, 
you seem to add to your knowledge of the original personality,” 


“Max’s” talent is declared by Desmond MacCarthy to be 
“the finest and most intellectual in English caricature.” He 
summons some of the great ones of the past and declares jn 
The Nation (London) that they can not stand the comparison, 
Thus: 


“ His art rests firmly on selection. Compare it in this respect 
with the work of Gillray, whose subjects are stifled by clamorous 
accessories, every one violently accentuated, or with the work 
of jeering Rowlandson in the gross Flemish style of Jan Steen, 
And then compare their humor with the humor of the drawings 
now on view at the Leicester Galleries. These old masters 
range in subjects stretched little beyond the mere deformities 
of excessive fatness and emaciation ; a guffaw at swollen thighs, 
the exuberant bosoms of elderly women, bag cheeks, or at lan- 
tern-jaws, and round, haggard eyes peering over a steaming 
dish—was their stock-in-trade. The din, the racket, the stu- 
pidity, the monotony of such laughter! They set up as satir- 
ists, too, tho their own sense of the comic was precisely the 
guzzling, roaring, man-and-woman-baiting fun rising out of 
the life they satirized; not at all superior to it. Yet for all 
that they possest the verve and thoroughness of artists; and 
when the horse-laugh dies out of English caricature, something 
else, vital and most important, dies with it; caricature becomes 
half-hearted, to revive once more in the implacable levity and 
sportive self-possession of ‘ Max.’ 

“Look round the Leicester Gallery, and you will see on every 
side human beings, of strongly marked character (that is the 
beauty of it), in various stages of transformation into the in- 
animate and mechanical; dandies dancing on their toes like 
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LORD LANSDOWN AND H. G. WELLS. 


The former trying to understand “just what Mr. Wells means by th? 
barrenness of modern politics.” 
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puppets, or petrifying in starched shirts and resolutely buttoned 
coats, venerable statesmen merging into apparitions such as 
loom against the green windows of aquarium-tanks ; novelists 
who have suffered ‘ some sea change’; esthetes drooping like 
tallow candles in a too warm air. There is Sir Arthur Pinero 
turned by a touch of ‘ Max’s’ wand into alittle jug-like object 
with a long pink peak, just as the Fairy Blackstick turned 
Gruffanuff into a door-knocker, and Sir George Lewis—good 
heavens! what has he become ?—a sort of white Gnome of 
Secrecy. . 

“There are pictures which express subtle situations with 
humorous fantasticality, and amuse us not because they suggest 
acontrast between the personal and the mechanical (a contrast 
which is somehow or other also a reconciliation), but because 
they are human studies in character. Observe Lord Rose- 
bery on his sky-blue couch, overlooking a stately garden, staring 


LORD HUGH CECIL, 
“Hurling at the Labor Party the last enchantments of the middle ages.” 


with inhibited dismay at ‘ the specter of the End of All Things,’ 
an ‘ animula vagula, blandula ’ of revolution, a dangling, wispy, 
mild emanation in a pink, not a red, cap. Observe Mr. Balfour 
turning away the wrath of a militant tariff reformer; what a 
study in impenetrable blandness! or Mr. Lewis Harcourt 
stroking dubitatively his chin, ‘ wishing so much to say exactly 
the right thing to every one of the Colonies ’—all of them so 
alike, so bafflingly plain; what a waste of masterly adroitness !” 


Mr. Young reports that soon after the opening of the exhi- 
bition a large proportion of the drawings were marked as sold. 
But— . 


“T could not help wondering who it was that bought them, 
and from what motives. For these are emphatically not cari- 
catures of the kind that the victim always likes to hang upon 
his study wall. They are the kind which the enemy of the 
victim would like to hang upon his study wall. Were they 
bought, then, by enemies of the people portrayed? Probably 
not, for it is a rare and respectable enmity that would spend 
five and twenty pounds on the privilege of gloating over the 
distorted features of the hated one. No, I think the subjects 
themselves are the buyers; I think they buy these caricatures 
so that their enemies may not be able to possess them, and 
they probably hang them in a dark passage or pretend they have 
lost them. Or else, being compelled to exhibit them, they say 
with an indulgent smile, ‘ Yes, that is a drawing Max did of 
me; not one of his best, I think.’ But they have bought them 
and paid for them, and the amiable and gentle Max takes his 
toll of them and, if he had an enemy, might thus be represented 
as adding to his other dangerous trades that of levying a kind 
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GEORGE GROSSMITH, JR. 
A popular musical comedy figure in both England and America. 


of artistic blackmail. And yet he walks through life smiled 
upon by everybody....... 
“ The artist has to learn to be sincere and natural ; to discover, 


by bold facing of facts and clear and honest reflection, what he 


really thinks or feels; and then he must learn and labor to say 
it in the simplest possible language. All this Max has done in 
his writings and inhis drawings. Do not fora moment regard 
either as airy trifles; rightly considered they are serious and 
formidable, and in the case of personal studies all the more 
serious and formidable if the subjects of them imagine them to 
be conceived in the spirit of good-humored banter. 

“Like many people who build on the solid rock, Max has 
chosen to surround his work with aring of laughter. The dull 
and ignorant, approaching it in the dark, are aware only of the 
ripples on the surface, and think that there is nothing beyond; 
but across the moat, and protected by it from the desecrating 
feet of fools, is a castle that lifts its towers to the clear sky. 

“This show of caricatures is the largest and most important 
collection of his art which I remember. Nothing need be said 
about his technic, which is perfectly simple and direct, and en- 
tirely adapted to his particular mode of expression; it is the 
human significance of these drawings that distinguishes them 
from a host of other caricatures no less technically competent.” 
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LORD ROSEBERY 
Appalled by ‘‘ the specter of the End of all Things,” 
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“THE WORLD IN BOSTON” 


OSTON’S claim to be the hub of the universe is empha- 
B sized just now in the form of a great fair or pageant 
that is sweepingly called “ The World in Boston.” This 
bringing together of the world and Boston should be a pleasure 
to both of them, but the main aim, we are told, is “ to educate 
and inspire the uninterested in world-wide ‘missions afd to 
deepen the convictions of those already interested.” Such is 
the plan of the great enterprise that superficially might be taken 
as a money-making show, now being held in the Massachusetts 
capital. The large Mechanics’ Hall is the scene of the exhibi- 
tion, where something like a world’s fair is combined with a 
missionary pageant. Thousands who have probably never in 
their lives listened to a missionary address are being dt«wn to 
this exposition where are shown “ conditions on mission-fields, 
what has already been accomplished, the methods of work, and 
what remains to be done.” Dr. Samuel B. Capen, president of 
the “ World in Boston,” after stating this as its purpose, added 
in his address delivered at the opening: 


“Some people have declared that the Church was dying and 
that its power was on the wane. Does this scene look like 
it? Over 15,000 stewards and ushers have been freely giving 
their time, many of them for months, all of them, without 
single exception, paying for the privilege of being en- 
rolled. This does not look as tho the Church was going into 
bankruptcy. All over the country earnest men and women 
are watching the outcome; success here will help to set high 
the standard all over the United States and Canada.” 


Two years ago a similar exhibition was held in London under 
the name “ The Orient in London,” and was duly reported in our 
columns. The organizer of that show, the Rev. A. M. Gardner, 
Secretary of a London missionary board, has been the directing 
head of the “ World in Boston.” Dr. Lyman Abbott gives in 
The Outlook some impressions of a day’s visit: 


“Tt may be both compared to and contrasted with the World’s 
Fairs, as we have had them in Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. 
Louis. Those exhibited the world in its commercial and indus- 
trial aspects; this exhibits the world in its social, intellectual, 
and moral aspects. Those portrayed the things the world is 





TEA CEREMONY IN JAPAN. 


“The World in Boston” thus presents an incident in a morning call. 

making; this portrays the life the people are living. There 
was something of the life of the people in the world’s fairs; 
there is something of the material products of the world in this 
fair. But the emvhasis then was on things; nowon life. The 
first step in preparation was to ascertain what there is in the 


life of non-Christian peoples to be seen. Correspondence was 
opened with missionaries at different points, and they were 
asked to tell what, if a visitor had two days to spend in their 
locality, he would be shown, on the one hand of the need, on 
the other hand of the work being done to supply that need, 
With this information before them, and the experience of Mr, 
Gardner to guide them, the committee next proceeded to repro. 





MISSIONARY PLAYING WITH A BOY. 
A scene of African village life shown at ‘‘The World in Boston.” 


duce, as far as was possible in an exhibit, what the missionary 
would show the two-day visitor. 

“To do this, to portray life as well as things, required a large 
number of trained helpers. The churches in and about Boston 
were called on to furnish these helpers. Each pastor was asked 
to appoint a certain number of recruiting sergeants; the ser- 
geants were set to work gathering recruits. In addition to the 
paid employees, between fifteen and twenty thousand men, 
women, and children have been in training during the past 
year. These are all unpaid volunteers. They include a chorus 
of approximately 1,000 singers, 8,500 stewards, and I do not 
know how many for the scenic effects of the stage in the pag- 
eant, in the tableaux, and in representing in the various coun- 
tries the life of the people. These volunteers are not only un- 
paid, they pay for the privilege. For they each and all buy 
their season tickets at the regular price, a dollar each, and each 
and all pay for admission to the pageant, if they wish to attend 
it as spectators.” 


Dr. Abbott found this “ the biggest and most variegated show 
for 25 cents ” that he had ever visited. The cosmopolitan crowd 
of visitors reminded him of Constantinople, with the difference 
“that in Constantinople the multitude are foreigners with a 
few Americans, and here the multitude are Americans witha 
few foreigners.” Proceeding: 


“Ten feet or so away from an Indian idol an African mis- — 


sionary—a real one, not a Boston portraiture—has gathered a 
constantly changing group about him, to whom he is handing 
out a leaflet containing missionary songs. They reproduce in 
phonetic spelling the spoken dialect of an African tribe that 
had no written language till the missionaries gave them one, 
and the Boston audience, among whom are a Japanese lady and 
an East Indian merchant, are singing ‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee’ in an East Africandialect. A little beyond is a Chinese 
school where a Chinese teacher is teaching Chinese children to 
write the Chinese characters, and on the other side of the par- 
tition a Christian school with a scenic representation of the 
only public library in all China—a fine opportunity here for Mr. 
Carnegie to extend his work! A sound of song attracts us. A 
few rods away a group of Fisk University singers are render- 
ing some negro melodies (these are real negro singers), and 
around the corner are specimens of the industrial work carried 
on by the American Missionary Association in the South. Later 
in the day boys will probably be seen at the work-bench. Here 
is Abraham’s tent, one grade better than the one-roomed cabin 
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4,f some of the Southern negroes, because a cloth partition 


divides it into twosections. The kind of kitchen utensils which 
Abraham used are here ; the same substantially are used to-day. 
Children’s voices! We follow the sound, to find a group of a 
jozen children in Japanese costume attending a Christian kin- 
ergarten school in a Japanese schoolroom under ‘ the Lady of 
he Decoration.’ To-night, at eight o’clock, there will be a 
adicial trial of a Chinaman in the market-place by the pagoda 
inthe Chinese section. He will be convicted, but neither basti- 
nadoed nor beheaded ; a steward will explain what the penalty 
would be. Out of doors is a missionary car, used in home mis- 
jonary work in the West, with pews init to seat a hundred, 
nd the most cunningly contrived bedroom, study, kitchen, and 
sing-room all in one for the missionary and his wife, and the 
‘ssionary is there to tell you all about it. Here is a good- 
ged room, not at all foreign-looking, and with maps and charts 
1 the walls and books on the tables, and a young man to tell 
ou what to read and what equipment to provide to make your 
nissionary meeting interesting.” 


‘¢ three o’clock the pageant begins, which “ is scenic rather 
dramatic,” with its moral and instructive side suggested 
sr than enforced: 


*Before each scene an interlocutor gives a verse of interpre- 


he actors are chiefly non-professional, but the acting, if not 
tt, is very effective. I have seen professional actors on the 
je play their part in much worse fashion than Livingstone 
as played by the secretary of one of the great missionary or- 
nizations. The first episode portrays an Indian encampment. 
\n attempted massacre of Eskimos py Indians is interrupted by 
timely arrival of a missionary, who brings to the chieftain 
id his wife their child who has been lost in the forest. The 
cond episode presents the meeting between Livingstone and 
anley in Africa, where Livingstone stifles his home yearnings 
d refuses to return with Stanley because his work is not yet 
ne. The third episode represents the preparations for the 
rning of a widow on the funeral pyre of her husband in India. 
e preparations are all completed, and the torch is about to 

.e applied, when a Government official comes in with a troop 
i soldiers and declares that suttee is abolished. The fourth 
pisode takes us to Hawaii, where two victims are about to be 
fered to the irate goddess Pelee, when Queen Kapiolani inter- 
eres, defies the goddess, eats the sacred berries, and throws 





THE BOSTON SHOW'S VIEW OF PRIMITIVE LIFE IN AFRICA. 
A granary in the foreground. 


the priest’s staff into the crater of the voleano. In the finale 
the whole company assembles on the stage, swelled by members 
of the chorus, who join in singing: 


Ia Christ there is no East nor West, 
In him no South nor North, 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the great wide earth. 





“At the close of this chorus a dimly perceived cross upon a 
Sreat rock in the center of the stage grows gradually luminous, 
the orchestra strikes the opening note of ‘ Old Hundred,’ and 
the Congregation rise and join with the company on the stage 
M singing the Doxology. 
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ation like a prolog. The part is taken by some clergyman. - 
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“This closing scene seems to me to give the keynote to the 
whole exhibition. It is an interpretation of missions as a great 
brotherhood movement. Paganism is not represented at its 
worst. A suggestion to put in the basement a chamber of 
horrors to illustrate the cruelties of paganism was wisely not 
adopted. The general effect on the visitor is: These men and 
women are,our brethren. They want something that we can 





A CHINESE STREET. 
How the life of the Orient is brought home to Western observers in 
“The World in Boston.” 


give them. And we want to give it to them. They are ill- 
housed—let us carry them the home; sick—let us carry them 
the hospital; opprest—let us carry them liberty and justice; 
they live under the fear of the gods—let us carry them the in- 
spiration and the joy which our faith in the love of God has 
given to us.” 





MORMONISM’S CHAMPION IN ENGLAND 
N°‘ LESS a champion than Mr. W. T. Stead has come to 


the defense of the Mormon missionaries from Utah 

who are trying to win converts in England. He does 
not join in furthering their crusade, but he protests against 
the bitter efforts of the Church people against them. He calls 
the attack on the Mormon preachers “ an outbreak of sectarian 
savagery worked up by journalists, who, in their zest for sen- 
sation, appear to be quite indifferent to the fact that the only 
permanent result of their exploit will be to spread the. Mormon 
faith among the masses, who love fair play and who hate re- 
ligious persecution none the less because it is based upon a lie.” 
Mr. Stead writes a long letter to the London Times declaring 
that persecution is really the “ avowed object of the anti-Mor- 
mon crusaders.” In support of this view he quotes the Dean 
of Manchester as saying that “ the Mormon propaganda ought 
to be put down in England,” and that “ if the law is not strong 
enough to put it down,” stronger measures should be used. 
Going further than this, he accuses Father Bernard Vaughan of 
invoking lynch law, on the strength of his pulpit declaration 
that “ the Mormons should be taken by the scruff of the neck, 
rushed across our island, and dropt into the sea.” Mr. Stead 
avers: 

“The attack upon the Mormons is almost entirely based upon 
the lie that their propaganda in this country is a propaganda 
in favor of polygamy, and that the chief objects of the Mormon 
missionaries is to allure innocent and unsuspecting English 
girls into polygamous marriages. I have called this a lie, be- 
cause it is a demonstrably false statement which is repeated 
again and again after it has been proved to be false. Not one 
of the anti-Mormon crusaders has ever been able to produce 
any evidence that at any time, in any place within the 
King’s dominions, has any Mormon apostle, elder, or missionary 
ever appealed, publicly or privately, to any one of the King’s 
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subjects, male or female, to enter into polygamous relations 
with any one here or in Utah. 

“It is, on the contrary, admitted by the persecutors them- 
selves that the Mormon emissaries constantly and even passion- 
ately repudiate as a baseless slander the accusation that they 
are propagandists of polygamy. Noone has ventured to assert 
that even one of the Mormon missionaries in our midst is a 
polygamist. Their enemies complain that they ought to be 
polygamists according to the Scripture of the Latter-Day 
Saints, just as the Orangemen always maintain that according 
to the doctrine of Rome every Catholic ought to desire to re- 
light the fires of Smithfield. But the State has nothing to do 
with construing the texts from the Book of Mormon or the 
bulls of persecuting popes. If the Mormons are better than 
their creed, we ought surely rather to rejoice than to invoke 
Parliament and lynch law to hound them out of the country. 
Even if the Mormons, like the Mohammedans and many millions 
of the King’s loyal subjects, believed in polygamy, there is no 
reason for depriving American citizens who share that belief 
of the right to enjoy the liberties of this free country. 

“But it is asserted that the Mormons lure young English girls 
to Utah for immoral purposes. For this assertion there is not 
even the shadow of a semblance of proof. If any one, Mormon 
or Gentile, were guilty of such a crime, let the offender be 
punished with the utmost rigor of the law after his crime has 
been proved to the satisfaction of a judge and jury. But after 
all that has been said in press and pulpit for months past, the 
anti-Mormon crusaders have utterly failed to bring forward 
even one solitary case of an English girl who has been lured 
into polygamous relations here or in Utah by any Mormon 
emissary. The whole story is as monstrous a fiction as the lies 
of Titus Oates. The falsehood that thousands of English girls 
are being shipped to Utah every year is sheer unmitigated rot. 
Last year about 550 persons left England for Utah, 60 of whom 
were under eight years of age. Of the remainder many were 
married couples, and among the single emigrants there were 
as many men as women.” 


Mr. Chesterton also delivers himself on the side of the Mor- 
mons, or at least against the vigor of the anti-Mormons. We 
do not find him roused to the heated pitch of Mr. Stead; instead 
he seems to prefer to laugh the agitation out of court. In The 
Illustrated London News he declares that England’s present 
panic “calls up the absurd image of an enormous omnibus, 
packed inside with captive English ladies, with an Elder on the 
box, controlling his horses with the same patriotic gravity as his 
wives, and another Elder as conductor calling out ‘ Higher up,’ 
with an exalted and allegorical intonation.” More than this: 


“There is something highly fantastic to the ordinary healthy 
mind in the idea of any precaution being proposed; in the idea 
of locking the duchess in the boudoir and the governess in the 
nursery, lest they should make a dash for Utah, and become 
the ninety-third Mrs. Abraham Nye, or the hundredth Mrs. 
Hiram Boke. But these frankly vulgar jokes, like most vulgar 
jokes, cover a popular prejudice which is but the bristly hide 
of a living principle. Elder Ward, recently speaking at 
Nottingham, strongly protested against these rumors, and as- 
serted absolutely that polygamy had never been practised with 
the consent of the Mormon Church since 1890. I think it only 
just that this disclaimer should be circulated; but tho it is 
most probably sincere, I do not find it very soothing. The year 
1890 is not very long ago, and a society that could have prac- 
tised so recently a custom so alien to Christendom must surely 
have a moral attitude which might be repellent to us in many 
other respects. Moreover, the phrase about the consent of the 
Church (if correctly reported) has a little the air of an official 
repudiating responsibility for unofficial excesses. It sounds 
almost as if Mr. Abraham Nye might, on his own account, come 
into church with a hundred and fourteen wives, but people were 
supposed not to notice them. It might amount to little more 
than this, that the chief Elder may allow the hundred and four- 
teen wives to walk down the street like a girls’ school, but he 
is not officially expected to take off his hat to each of them in 
turn. Seriously speaking, however, I have little doubt that 
Elder Ward speaks the substantial truth, and that polygamy is 
dying, or has died, among the Mormons. My reason for think- 
ing this is simple; it is that polygamy always tends to die out. 
Even in the East I believe that, counting heads, it is by this 
time the exception rather than the rule. Like slavery, it is 
always being started, because of its obvious conveniences. It 
has only one small inconvenience, which is that it is intolerable.” 
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SPANISH ILLITERACY AND THE CHURCH 


HE CHARGE often made by Protestants that th 
Catholic Church is responsible for illiteracy in Spain; 


vigorously denied by the Jesuit Father Charles | 
Mullaly in America (New York), and he gives figures to gy 
port his conclusion. He tells us that it is the Liberals who a 
destroying true education and intellectualism in Spain. Th 
have made the teaching of Greek “an impossibility.” , 
solid philosophical courses for which the Spanish colleges wey 
always famous are now impossible ” in schools under the Gy, 
ernment direction. Latin, say the Liberal and Imparcial, [i 
eral organs of Madrid, is merely “a study for priests.” } 
Catholic provinces, where “ hundreds of convent and privy 
ecclesiastical schools ” have been open to the people, show ty 
minimum of illiteracy, as is indicated by the following taj 


taken from the official Spanish Census of 1900, “ as the detaildf 


Census of 1910 has not yet been published ” : 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES OVER SIX YEARS OF AGE, 


Provinces in which Catholic Church | Provinces in which Liberal ing 
influence is strongest: ence is strongest: 
NE mag eh ce tea ewig me ie Ee Pr en eee 65. 79° 
SAMIDUENOR. «6.5552 oes 5 ne Bane ere 62.91 
IROOM 5 vi a 0s in seh see eee MI os sictae Sis 63.56 
ES Sees ears 30.10 ROPOMMAD. 5005 Sarason 65.62 
EPO res | BUCANtE: eo). 66 eo eo 61,2 
ee ER ne ae” 26.04 ROOTES 5 5s 6 «39°30 oe 64.27 
RRA So dc tours oc aneiniore a ate 28.18 | eer 60.77 
Arm | DOPEOVE: so 568 we eee 60.20 
Salamanca ...............386.4 N PSWINER: 8 o-5 a5. 0'ovh ob oe 50.43 
SOMMER vo ois\a cc eiam oh s SRE 25.95 IB oss gk sas Se kote ee 51.0 

I co eice bes alee 28.93% | Average .............. am 


Of the conditions in provincial capitals Father Mullaly writes} 


“We will now take another interesting view of the case. | 
the capitals of these same provinces where educational opporti- 
nities should abound, we may examine with profit what tk 
Church and the Liberals may each claim for their respectit: 
influence. We present data from the same 1900 census of th 
percentage of illiterates between ten and twenty years of a 
or, in other words, of those born since 1880, when the Church wa 
again able to use her religious teachers and thus exercise to! 
greater extent her influence in the capitals of these provinces’ 


Then follows this statistical table: 








CAPITALS OF CATHOLIC Provinces. | CAPITALS OF LIBERAL PROVINCES. 
10 to 20. Over ; 10 to 20. Over 

Illiterates. Yrs. 20 yrs. |  Hiliterates. Yrs. = 2 yrs. 
WACGTAD ob sees 8.73% 16.58% | Pe gene: Arne 71.10% 57.00% 
San Sebastian .... 7.36 27.43 j Murcia. i... 33.75. 70.63 65.58 
AR 12.57 23 . 22 | PEAR 5 od cso 56.82 56.5 
Pamplona ....... 11.29 23.87 | Granada.........54.67 Bab 
MOS... «oan es 14:36 22:38 - | Adleante.....26.0% 52.12 Sa-4l 
Santander........15.02 26.54 | Almeria.......... 64.14 61.79 
HOGOVE .55.05.55% 17.49 24.59 | Badajoz .........50.49 53.51 
<1 ET ites Ct ae ct 15.86 25.83 | Cordova .........52.49 ae 
Salamanca ....... 16.16 32.94 | Sevilla*.........36.03 40.57 
Palencia .........21.15 29.32 NE on. os xoorae 28.05 35.76 
Average ....... 13.98% 25.25% | Average....... 53.64% 52.77% 

| * There are numerous comet! 


| schools in these two cities. 


American educators will read with interest the followim 
particulars with regard to college education in Spain as pt 
scribed by the Liberals and as viewed by a learned Jesuit: 


“Government examinations in Government institutes n0f 
give a boy of fifteen or sixteen years a bachelor’s degree for! 
six years’ course as follows: First year (usual age of pupil t# 
years): Spanish grammar, general geography, with special 
attention to Europe; general study of arithmetic and geomet; 
penmanship. Second year: Complete arithmetic, Latin, get 
raphy of Spain, gymnastics. Third year: Geometry, Latlt) 
history of Spain, French, gymnastics. Fourth year: Algebri 
and trigonometry, precepts of literature, universal histo, 
French, drawing. Fifth year: Physics, history of literatu™ 
logic and psychology, physiology and hygiene. Sixth yet 
Chemistry, ethics, rudiments of law, natural history, agrict! 
ture. It is against this enslavement of their schools the 
Catholic educators and writers are protesting. They dem 
higher standards for bachelor’s degree.” 
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Genuine 
F AGE, “‘Hitesxvol Hose are 
iberal int soft, extra light-weight and 
ae perfection in style. Yet six pairs are 
.. OR . = ° 
a guaranteed six months. This saves all darnin g 
. 65,62 . ad ey. * 
7 and, in large families, a great deal of hosiery expense. Try 
. 64.27 nd 
aon them today and learn what he sacrifice when you wear other hose. 
. 60.28 
-- 30.8 
5m rA 
= olep roof’ Hosier 
ly writes; 
3 FOR MEN proo AND CHILDREN 
case, Ih 
11 opporti We use the finest yarns we can buy. Cotton yarncan be put—not our profit per pair—that allows these expenditures. 
what th had in this country for as low as 30 cents per pound, but We are making, this year, nine million pairs. 
respectit: we pay for ours an average of 70 cents. We get the ‘“ Holeproof,” light, soft and attractive, cost four times to make 
sus of th cotton from Egypt and from the Sea Islands, because it what some guaranteed hose cost, yet sell at the same retail price. 
f syP gu ¥ P 
AYS OF ap grows longer, stronger and softer there. Thus the hose Me mr 4 
hureh wa can be softer and lighter in weight than hose made from What the Signature Cae Chas Means 
ree es cheaper, bulky and weak yarn. Hose made from cheap Every pair of genuine “ Holeproof” bears that signature on the 
TOVInee. yarn must be harsh to be strong. “ Holeproof” of equal toe. Unless it is there the hose are not genuine “ Holeproof ”— 
strength is light, stylish, soft and attractive. “Holeproof” 0 matter who says so. If you want the finest hose ever made, 
mois today is worn in all places of fashion, for no cotton hose the original guaranteed hose, the kind backed by thirty-eight 
» ever looked, felt or fit any better. years of experience, look for the “ Holeproof” trade-mark and 
20 yrs No cotton hose ever cost more to make. that signature. 
Si We use only pure thread silk in the silk goods. The Wide Assortment 
i. $55,000 a Year for Inspection Six pairs of plain or mercerized cotton “ Holeproof,” guaran- 
oof So careful are we of our quality that we spend $55,000 teed six months, cost $1.50 up to $3.00, according to finish and 
| ain a year merely to see that cach fair that’s sent out is weight. The men’s sox are made in all colors, ten weights 
) 49.07 perfection. A special Inspection Department does nothing and: five grades. There ste seven coloss, thove weights, 00 
ast all day but examine the hose for the slightest defects. three grades for women, and two colors, two weights and three 
5 85.76 A ee n grades for children. Silk hose for men cost $2.00 for three 
% 52.77" Nine Million P airs pairs, guaranteed zireemonths. Three pairs of women’s stock- 
i conve! Allthis expense we take from our profits, for ings cost $3.00, guaranteed ¢kree months. The genuine are 
es. we sell our hose at the price of the common sold in your town. We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, 
followin: kinds. We couldn’t ¢hez give you this or ship direct where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on re- 
in as pe quality if we didn’t sell so many pairs, ceipt of remittance. * 
ail for it is our enormous volume of out- Write for free book, “ How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 
e : 
wees Write £ ition on these fast-selling h 
gree for! Py rite for our agency proposition on these fast-selling hose. 
F pupil tet Oo D ealers Learn how it increases volume of hosiery sales so that the trifle 
th special smaller profit per pair is entirely forgotten. Learn why it sells steadily and with less selling 
geomett!:, cost than any other hosiery. Write us for samples. 
tin, ge0e: 
ry, Latin) a 
- Algein|] "USP. fice, 1006 OOF HOS S : : 
<A) uci, MOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 878 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
literature, Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd.,{London, Canada, Distributors for Canada. TAMPICO NEWS CO.,S.A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 
xth yet: 
os" Qe ? 
hools thé | a 
»y dem eK RCS MEE = URS NeEE 
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F Don’t 


Neglect 
Painting! 


“Too bad you let this go so long. 
You will need the carpenter before 
the painter can begin his work.” 

—The Dutch Boy Painter. 


N°? wonder this poor man 
is distressed. His home 
fairly shrieks for paint and are- 
pair bill stares him in the face. 
Two years ago his house was 
asking for paint, but he said, 
“‘Not yet, I must economize 
just now.” 
The way to practice true econ- 
omy is to paint intime. Get an ex- 
perienced pzinter who will examine 
the surface to be covered and will 
then mix the ingredients to suit the 
surface. He should use 


ae “Dutch Boy Painter” 
ah Pure White Lead 


} and pure linseed oil. Don’t stumble 
over the high price of oil. It is 
high, but a very little figuring will 

show you that the total increasc due to the price of oil is but trifling. 

Get from your dealer the cost of the following ingredients: 














100 Ibs. “‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead - _ §...... 
4 gallons pure linseed oil - - - rm rentals 
1 gallon turpentine ee - : - ae coisas 
1 pint turpentine drier : : Je he Sete 
This makes 8 gallons genuine old-fashi d paint...... 











Then, for your own satisfaction, just compare this cost with the price of any other 
paint you would think of using—and at the same time keep in mind the superior spread- 
ing power of old-fashioned lead and oil paint (at least % greater than the average paint). 





on te, We will send you, on request, color schemes, miscellaneous 
Our Free Painting Helps painting directions, and names of ‘Blue List” Painters in 
your community who use ‘Dutch Boy Painter” white lead, Ask for ‘Helps No, 555,” 


TO PAINTERS: If you use “Dutch Boy Painter” white lead, 


ask for our ‘Painters’ Blue List No. 555."’ It gives particulars. 


National Lead Company 


New York Boston - Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco Chicago 
[John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia] [National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh] 

















What’s the use hatching chicks if you 
can’t raise "em? 


The International Sanitary Hover is essential to successful brood- 
ing of chickens. It is indispensable to the farmer with a few chicks 
or to the poultry man with thousands to raise. Both give testimony 
to the wonderful results attained with this hover. Don’t continue 
with your old equipment and take any chances this year. 

This nearest to nature hover—the International 
Sanitary—is built entirely of metal, and will last 20 
years. ‘The hover heat from above is greatest near hover 
curtan. CONSEQUENTLY NO CROWDING, 
and chicks do not pile in the center. Every chick 
has a chance under this hover. 

pt gr gag lice-proof, dirt-proof. Steady hen heat, without 

“You might be interested in the successful Grafts and no possibility of foul air, gases or smoke getting to 
way in which the International Sanitary Hover Chicks, No expensive brooder equipment necessary with these 
acted. We had a late hatch in August of forty- hovers. Can be set in barn, box—anywhere. 
ter rar wey reed ‘S0) we haps the eatnat state Write today for Hover catalogue and convincing testimonials. 
living. (Signed) J. H. HALLOCK, INTERNATIONAL POULTRY SALES CO. 
















Pine Top Poultry Farm, Hartwood, N. Y. Box 33, Browns Mills, N. J. 
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NEW BOOKS 








Abbott, Keene. A Melody in Silver. 16mo 
pp. 148. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents 
net. 


Aflalo, F. G. Regilding the Crescent. 8y0, 
pp. 310. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, $3, 

The tale of the Turkish revolution has beep 
several times related. Mr. IE. F. Knights 
‘Awakening of Turkey” and Mr. Franeis 
McCullagh’s ‘‘ Downfall of Abd-ul-Hamid” 
have given brilliant pictures of the dawn g 
Turkey’s new era. Mr. Aflalo dwells par 
ticularly on the personnel of the reformer, 
He discusses their most important measures, 
such as the elimination of the Koran fron 
the Statute Book, the plans for public edy. 
cation of a liberal kind, the exclusion of the 
military and the clergy from political office, 
the emancipation of women, the mainte 
nance of friendly relations with the other 
Powers, etc. As he writes as a person who 
was on the spot, with clearness and vivid- 
ness. His work is as interesting as it is 
informing. The book contains twenty-four 
illustrations and a map. 

Atkinson, Frederick William: The Disinte. 


grating Church. 16mo, pp. 77. New York: 
Broadway Publishing Co. 


Bacon, Dolores. Operas that Every Child 
Should Know. Descriptions of the Text and 
Music of Some of the Most Famous Masterpieces, 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 460. New York: Double. 
day, Page & Co. 90 cents net. 


Beecham, R. K. Gettysburg, the Pivotal 
Battle of the Civil War. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 298. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & (Co, 
$1.75 net. 


A clear, straightforward account, and a 
very readable one, of the battle which, 
whether truly ‘‘pivotal” or not, was prob- 
ably the most prominent and memorable 
conflict of the Civil War, at least to the 
Northern mind. The author was an officer 
in the Iron Brigade, which bore the brunt of 
the first day’s fight, and was on the firing- 
line all of the time. For years, Captain 
Beecham has been studying his subject, il 
lumined by his recollections; and he has pre 
duced a really remarkable book from the 
point of view of the military critic as wel 
as from that of a recounter of vivid events. 
He finds that the battle was in a great de 
gree accidental. Neither side wanted it— 
at least where it, took place; yet it is hard 
to say whether Reynold’s action in precipi- 
tating the first day’s encounter was a blunder 
or good strategy. As to other blunders, the 
author finds a-plenty, yet always with con- 
sideration and kindliness. For Lee he has 
little admiration, so far as relates to this 
battle. His strategy and tactics are both 
greatly criticized, and he regards the crown- 
ing and inexcusable blunder, criminal in its 
foolishness, to have been that third day's 
assault, called Pickett’s Charge, tho many 
other troops besides Pickett’s were engaged 
in it. It accomplished nothing—could ae- 
complish nothing—and was not even the 
crucial point of the battle, which had been 
irretrievably lost to Lee the day before. 
He thinks Lee might have gained a great 
victory had he not been afraid—simply 
afraid—to abandon his way of retreat, and 
had he not shut his eyes to the opportunity, 
open to him for many hours, to flank the 
Union forces and compel Meade to change 
front and fight on ground of Lee’s choosing, 








Stomach Troubles 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate : Fl 
Produces healthy activity of weak and disordere 
stomachs. An unexcelled strength builder. 
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The reviewer has read much on this battle, 
and no book seems to him better. 


Bennett, Arnold. The Human Machine. Pp. 
123. New York: George H. Doran Company. 





75 cents. 
16m This book is cataloged among the ‘‘small 
75 conn books,” but it is small in quantity only, for 






















every page is replete with brilliantly exprest 
nt. 8v0, truths, practical psychology as applied to 








oo our ordinary life, and helpful hints for the 

has been intelligent reader. There is no sermon about 99 
Knight’ it, only a philosophical consideration of 

Frans some of the commonest, but usually ignored ‘asa 
Hamid” facts of our daily existence. The author 

dawn oj counsels an intelligent study of our ‘human 

ells par machine,” and the discipline of the brain 

formers, which, he claims, can be trained to acquire : 

reasures, good habits and control wisely and well our 

on from daily habits. He says: ‘‘The history of 

lic edu. 











success in any art—and machine-tending is 
n of ‘the an art—is a history of recommencements, 


































al office, of the dispersal and reforming of doubts, of e ° 
mainte ver-increasi soncepti f the extent io wt t 
an ever-increasing conception o e exter g q y g 
le = of the territory unconquered, and an ever- oO 0 e ua I in ar en ose. 
son who bi apis : ; yee ? : 
d vivid —  oeadloanate ter —— — = N hose, quality is everything. Looks count for nothing. 
as it is be bold enough to say that quite seventy per You can’t tell the quality of rubber hose by examining it. You 
nty-four B cent. of ambition is never mes at all, and] must depend upon the maker, and the reputation of his hose. 
that ninety-nine per cent. of all realized am- a = 2 : aS ‘ 
neha ae. teuihion.” ‘Ps haok low ronal Therefore always buy hose with the maker’s name on it. 
y i both on account of its material and especially Ifyou buy Hamilton-Made Hose, you get not only the maker’s 
. . I . . 
y Chil because of the clever way in which it is] name, but his GUARANTEE. This is very important, for very 
Real. written. few makers will guarantee their hose to stand a specified pressure. 
: Double. Beresford, J. D. The Early History of Jacob 
= Stahl. 12m0, pp. 513. Boston: Little, Brown On every length ofp HAMILTON-MADE HOSE you will find 
4 5 .35 net. ‘ 
— a et on the label the words ‘* Guaranteed 600 pounds pressure’’, or 650 
1. Cloth Betts, George Herbert. The Recitation. 16mo, 
e & CO pp. 117. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 60 cents|{™ pounds, or 750, according to its grade. 
net. 
ce ” . . 
- _Bexelly J. °A. (A.M), Farm Accounting and Our — Hamilton”’ brand, our highest grade, is tested 
* usiness Methods. ext-booK or Students : 
which mAgncultue apd @ Manual for Tome-Studs. under an actual pressure of 750 pounds to the square inch. 
aS vo, . 159. Springfield, Mass: The ome y mic >) aie 
mi Cred ondence Siok $t.2b. _ Do you — hose could stand such a pressure if. it were poor 
- to the After a visit to nearly all of the farms in in any respect! 
n office 2 Tural county of New York State, Prof. There’s a Hamitton-Mapbe Hose for every 
brunt of L. H. Bailey wae said om he —— —_ different use, each grade made BETTER THAN IS NECES- 
@ firing. whee snaalgtne: Majoutgilerveeiecnanse oe Prageacdhceiir: sARY to meet the requirements for that use, and Guar- 
Captain to produce milk or raise any of his crops. : Sac in é : Wh ad 
sject, i | This neglect of the financial side of agricul- ANTEED to stand a SPECIFIED PRESSURE. atever kin 
has pro ture will, however, soon be a thing of the of hose you need, ask the dealer for Hamitron-Mape, 
rom. the past in the rapid progress of scientific farm- and you will be certain of getting the BEsT HOSE OF 
as well ing. In the introduction of business meth- THAT GRADE that is made. 
| events, ods the simple and practical text-book of 
reat de Professor Bexell’s seems certain to play a H w h b h 
ted it— considerable part, both in connection with oO to g et t e est ose 
is hard the correspondence courses of the school by Here are some of the h e d 
precipi: which it is published, and in class-room use ee grades of t at 1s made. 
| in various agricultural schools and colleges. Hamilton-Made Garden . . 
bine: € ea ee Hose. Note that every OME dealers do not sell the highest-grade garden 
aa Birch, Una. Secret Societies and the French label b th rd. i 
ith con- Revolution. Pp. 244. London and New York: ‘ AMILTON-MADE ¥ : hose. They ess that everybody wants low 
hele John Lane Company. 1911. priced hose. We know better, for we know that 
to this Under this title are gathered together Cre our stiff, strong, tough ‘“ HamiLron’’ brand hose 
re both ee essays by Una Birch, previously pub- Cie, HAMILTON S32 is really the CHEAPEST OF ALL, and that many 
e CLOW! ished in the Edinburgh Review, and The S£orso.s5°* wise buyers will be glad to get it. We therefore 
al in its Nineteenth Century and After. The Under- make this offer to all who cannot buy it of a dealer: 
rd day’s nega in all is: the power of secret ss Mer atey at “i i ; 
y SOcl $ é ide i > a- your dealer does no eep it, we wi 
0 — - xin riage a agg raed forma deliver to you anywhere in the United States, 
engaged > causes of the Irene evolution, es- PREPAID, 50-foot lengths of HAMILTON 
ould ac- pecially in the first essay, In which the brand, our highest grade garden hose, com- 
ven the author studies seriously the formation of plete with otandand brass couplings, for the 
ad been the Masonic order, the Perfectibilists, and PARR DEES, CRO LS Ee Ser 
before. other secret lodges, and her conclusion is Thisaplendit hese stands aren ot AEP 
at that: “At tl Sat eB ewOliiit 2 to the square inch, and while it is our highest-priced 
3 Ba tri ee no eres evolution the doc- garden hose, it lasts so long that it is really the CHEAP- 
—simply rines of the lodges were at last translated EST hose made. 
eat, and from the silent world of secrecy to the com- If hose of such extremely high resistance is not 
ortunity, oe world of practise.” The second essay arg = bgt) Lo arprargentin ptr ty Ag 
® . " ‘ % a .50, or 500 po Ss) a .00, tor 
lank the a sketch of the mysterious life of the 5o-foot lengths. Shipped same day order is received. 
change a de Saint-Germain—‘der Wunder- 
hoosing: mann’’—the chemist, musician, linguist, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
ain illuminate, and adept, but she does not settle 1 dian: Winks Ration 
the dispute as to whether he was a charla- : . 
lisordered tan or a political genius. The chapter a 
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The Smile-Producer 


The ticket of admission to I. O. H. P. S.* Join 
along, men. There’s no fun in a grump; there’s no 
lodge for grouches. Do you get the password— 


PRINCE ALBERT 


“the national joy smoke’’ 
Get out your jimmy pipe NOW. You’re due to find out the 
joy of smoking a real man’s tobacco—a tobacco that has flavor, 
fragrance, everything you hanker for and not a sting. Then 
you'll know why Prince Albert is 
the largest-selling brand of pipe to- 
bacco in the world. 


Remember that P. A. is produced 
by an exclusive, patented process that 
takes out the bite. We control this 
process. If somebody says ‘‘ just as 
good,” duck. 


a 


All dealers. Four classy packages : 
Tidy red tin, 10c. Red cloth bag, 
lined with weather-proof paper, 5c. 
Half-pound tin and pound _ glass 
humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


*Independent Order of 
Happy Pipe Smokers. 











Trucking Cost 
Delivery Cost 
Have You Reduced Them to the Minimum? 


We printed last week a series of articles in which limited information was given as to 
the comparative cost of horse driven vehicles and motor trucks. 


Necessarily the difference in maximum load in different lines of business, the 
length of haul and the necessity for slow or quick delivery brings to each manufacturer 
or merchant his own peculiar problem. 

There is a motor truck designed to meet nearly every transportation need. 

Write to us. If we do not know ourselves, we can refer you to those who do know 


and whose endeavor it is to show by carefully worked out and proven figures the 
economy of the motor truck. 


Thefiterary Digest 
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‘Religious Liberty” is technical but com. 
prehensive in the light of the revolutionary 
spirit. Most entertaining of all is the essay 
on “‘Napoleon and Madame de Staél.” At 
first, both were disciples of the Rousseay 
ideals, but at Napoleon’s disaffection, Mad. 
ame de Staél became his avowed enemy, and 
the history of the subsequent struggle be. 
tween the two, and the way in whieh it jp. 
volved countries and statesmen, is graph- 
ically told. 

Blair, Thos.S. Assisted by Numerous Contriby- 


tors. Public Hygiene. Two volumes. Illustrated, 
8vo, pp. 644. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


Bordeaux, Henry. The Parting of the Ways, 
Pp. 266. New York: Duffield & Co. 119], 
$1.20 net. 

If the moral standards of French life ¢o- 
incided a little more closely with our own, it 
would be easier to understand the vital mes. 
sage of the French novels that reach uy 
through the medium of the translator. Almost 
every life has a ‘‘ parting of the ways,”’ a choice 
between pleasure and duty, and it is grati- 
fying, in this case, that the brilliant young 
physician is able to lay aside an unworthy 
love and the alluring promises of the Paris 
profession to assume the responsibilities that 
are imposed by his manhood and his blood 
inheritance. The heroine, Laurence Ave. 
niére, is too cold and calculating to inspire 
any admiration, but her character is con- 
sistently drawn and our disappointment is 
caused by the endurance of her power so long, 
In the development of character, the book 
excels, and the reader feels that healthy 
humanity usually does, ultimately at least, 
the right thing. One of the cleverest things 
in the book is the way in which Epervans 
sums up Chassal’s character: ‘‘Oh, yes, 
you pretend you have morality, but aren't 
you working out your future along all sorts 
of underground ways which conceal the 
virtuous inhumanity of your aspirations? 
It’s a good system to deceive the feeble- 
minded. In a democracy it is convenient 
to put up a wall and cover it with fine in- 
scriptions, high-sounding words—progress, 
solidarity, the powers of the people—and 
work behind it—for oneself.”’ 

‘Bosher, Kate Langley. Miss Gibbie Gault— 


A Story. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 325. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.20 net. 


Campbell, Rev. T. J. (S.J.) Isaac Jogues (8.J.), 
Discoverer of Lake George. Illustrated. 8v0. 
New York: The America Press. 

From his larger work, entitled ‘‘The Pio- 
neer Priests of North America,” Father 
Campbell has extracted this sketch of Jogues, 
in order to meet the new interest recently 
aroused in this famous martyr of the Mohawk 
Valley by the movement started by the New 
York State Historical Association to erect 
a fitting memorial of Jogues, as the discoverer 
of Lake George. Father Campbell, for this 
purpose, has revised his sketch and made 
some additions to it, meanwhile adding sev- 
eral full-page illustrations. The attractive 
little book will not alone be serviceable, in 
connection with the steps taken to erect the 
monument, but valued by the many pilgrims 
who, in summer, visit the scene of Jogues 
martyrdom at Auriesville, in the Mohawk 
Valley. The saintly life of Jogues has 
evoked tributes, not alone from men of his 
own faith, but from Protestants and from 
men who make no religious professions. 
Parkman, in pronouncing him “one of the 
purest examples of Roman Catholic virtue 
which this Western continent has seen,” eX 
prest a judgment which no one ever presumes 
to contest. 
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Chase, J. Smeaton. Yosemite Trails. Illus- 
trated. Decorated cloth, 8vo, pp. 354. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2 net. 

Since the days when Clarence IXing’s 
“Mountaineering”? struck the imagination 
of the country with surprize and delight, 
a large literature has grown up relating to 
the high-Sierra region of California. Each 
good new book which appears discloses larger 
possibilities for rational enjoyment there. 
Guide books to the Yosemite valley itself 
are in plenty, and Mr. Chase’s book—altho 
undoubtedly its author might and would 
be a most admirable cicerone—makes little 
pretense to serving that end. It serves the 
higher purpose, however, of enlarging the 
visitor’s understanding and appreciation; 
helping him to acquire in the brief time which 
most persons think they.can afford to give 


to this vast scene, something of the grasp | 
of the grandeur and beauty together that | 


can be completely realized only by long ac- 
quaintance, and, perhaps, an unusual degree 
of both intelligence and sensitiveness. This 
is a sufficient claim to the attention of the 
“tourist ’’—one who can make only a passing 
call in the Yosemite Park, yet honestly wishes 
to get more out of the experience than a mere 
sensation of wonder. 

To him (or her) who is not hurried, or 
more interested in the hotels than in the 
woods, the book will come as a wise and en- 
joyable companion. From the Yosemite 
Valley as a convenient outfitting and start- 
ing-point, horseback and pack-train excur- 
sions may be made by well-marked (tho 
sometimes pretty rough) trails far and wide 
throughout the lofty ranges that give rise 
to the San Joaquin, Merced, and Tuolumne 
rivers, culminating in the sublime summits 
of Mt. Lyell and its neighbors. An excellent 
map shows this region and its principal trails, 
over which the author travels in leisurely 
fashion, with the eye of a scientific observer, 
the memory of a gossipy historian, and the 
joy. of an explorer and humorist. ‘‘Es- 
pecially it has been the design of the writer,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘to direct the attention of moun- 
taineers and lake-lovers to the fact... 
that there exists in the Sierra Nevada a lake- 
land of incomparable richness and peculiar 
diversity of charm.’’ The book tells how to 
reach and enjoy it; and one wonders, as he 
reads, how any person who can repeat the 
experience can rest until he has done so. 

Coryell, John R.; Ditto, M. E.; MeCobb, M. S.; 
Ker, David, and Others. Adventures of School- 


Boys. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 191. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 60 cents net. 


Crooker, Joseph Henry. The Church of To- 
morrow. 12mo, pp. 272. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1 net. 


Dunning, John Wirt. The Eternal Riddle. | 
12mo, pp. 241. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. | 
et. 


$1.20 net 


Fremantle, W.H. Natural Christianity. 16mo, 
pp. 194. New York: . Harper & Bres. 


Gauf, Emma. A Comedy of Circumstance. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 253. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1. 


Glaspell, Susan. The Visioning—A Novel. 
12mo, pp. 464. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.35 net. 


Green, Thomas Hill. An Estimate of the Value 
and Influence of Works of Fiction in Modern 
Times. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Fred Newton Scott. Pamphlet, pp. 79. Ann 
Arbor, Mich: George Wahr. 65 cents. 


Harris, Virgil M. Ancient, Curious, and Fa- 
mous Wills. 8vo, pp. 472. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $4 net. 


Poors new Meory Sydper. Queed— 4 Borel. 
ront ece. mo, . 480. Boston: Ho t 
Mifflin Co. $1.35 me i ee 


Harry, Joseph Edward. The Antigone of Soph- 
Seles. _Translated into English verse. 8vo, pp. 
69. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co. $1 net. 


Professor Harry has been happy in having 
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deposit ? 


It is a trouble maker. 


red hot. 


result is Polarine. 


Polarine is the most efficient 
gas engine lubricant yet pro- 
duced. : 

It leaves no appreciable car- 
bon deposit. Its consistency 
or “body” is not materially 
affected by either high or low 
temperatures. It flows freely 
down to the zero point. 


Proper use of Polarine Oil will 
save repair bills and eliminate 
many annoying delays on the 
road. : 
As an automobile lubricant 
Polarine is in a class by itself. 
The Polarine brand covers: 
POLARINE OIL, sold in 
sealed cans, gallon and five 
gallon sizes; or in barrels and 
half-barrels. 
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SZ) motor car, read this 


Carbon depositlin the cylinders is responsible for more 
automobile repair bills than any other one cause. 


Do you thoroughly understand the cause of carbon 


The explosions in the combustion chambers burn up 
the lubricating oil left on the cylinder walls. Most oils 
in burning leave a hard residue—carbon deposit. 


It fouls the exhaust valves, 
spark plugs and piston rings. 


The carbon cakes on the piston head and becomes 
Premature explosions follow. 
the engine, loosen the bearings of the crank shaft and 
connecting rod, and cause pounding. 


They rack 


Occasionally the carbon deposit chips off from the 
piston head and grinds between the piston rings 
and the cylinder walls. This scores the cylinder walls. 


For years we have been laboring to eliminate the 
carbon-forming elements from lubricating oil. 


larine 


The 





POLARINE TRANSMIS- 
SION LUBRICANTS, for 
transmissions and differentials, 
in cans of convenient size ; also 
in barrels and half-barrels. 
POLARINE CUP GREASE 
and POLARINE FIBRE 
GREASE, the latter of high 
melting point,especially adapted 
to use on universal joints. Sold 
in round cans. 


All dealers sell Polarine Lubri- 
cants or can get them for you. 


If you own a motor car or mo- 
tor boat send for our booklet, 
‘‘Polarine Pointers.” It -in- 
cludes hints on lubrication and 
the causes of motor troubles. 
Write our nearest agency. 


Standard 0:11 Company 


(Incorporated ) 


SUVATINAUNNUNNAUNAUUAGUVAGNGUONGTONGUOOGUOOGUOOGUOOGUOGUOOGOAGONOGOOAAODOO OCD MOO HAU OOOO AAO OAO AEE 
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an opportunity of seeing his translation used 
on the stage of the Grand Opera House, Cin. 
cinnati. The play was translated by him ip 
thirty days—that is, the dialog and nap. 


rative portion. The choruses, being more 
intricate and allusive, took him longer, 
The whole work is meritorious, 


and if it 
serves to interest modern play-goers in the 
plays of ancient Greece it will have done g 
good work for literature. 

























‘ Shoe showing welt 
éartly sewed to insole 
and upper 



































The Whole World Acknowledges 


the supreme merit of the 


GOODYEAK WELT 


Wherever well made shoes are worn, the name Goodyear Welt stands for all 
that is best in the making of shoes. It means comfort, durability and style—the 
three essentials of a well made shoe. 


Careful shoe buyers the world over know that they can depend upon the stability and com- 
fort of a shoe made by the Goodyear Welt process. 

In the United States over 500 manufacturers of trade-marked shoes (let us send you a list) 
have adopted the Goodyear Welt System of Shoe Machinery, and use it exclusively in the 
making of their shoes, which are the veritable cream of the shoe product of the United States. 
This system consists of over sixty ingenious machines, but takes its name from the welting 
machine, the principal operation in a well made shoe. 

By this process a thin and narrow strip of leather, called a welt, is first sewed to the insole 
and upper. The outsole is then sewed to this welt, leaving the stitches outside, so that the 
inside is left entirely smooth, with no threads to tantalize the foot. 


Write Today for the following Booklets 
which will be Sent You Without Cost: 


1. Contains an alphabetical list of over five 
hundred shoes sold under a special name or WELT. 
trade-mark, made by the Goodyear Welt 
process. 

2. Describes the Goodyear Welt process 
in detail and pictures the sixty. marvelous 
machines employed. 
















































































“The Secret of the Shoe —An Industry 
Transformed. ” The true story of a great 
American achievement. 

4. “An Industrial City.’’ Illustrated —des- 
criptive of the great model factory of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company at Beverly, Mass. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 














BETWEEN STITCHES 



































| “Volumes could be written in their praise, 
| but—every mother will know.” 
} 

















4 CALIFORNIA PERFUMES Al 


de where the Flowers grow % E 


50 times the strength = 


of ordinary perfume Real flower perfumes in 
the most possible concentrated form. Free from 
alcohol In a cut glass bottle with elongated 
stopper from which to drop the perfume 
The rpost exquisite and fascinating perfum 
‘ever produced—one drop enough to diffuse the | 
odor of thousands of blossoms 
A single drop on handkerchief or lingene will 
last for weeks Packed in polished turned maple # 
box. Can be carnedin hand bag An ideal gift. 
4 odors—Lily of the Valley Violet, Rose. Crab- 
apple, $150 a bottle at druggists or by mail. 
id check or stamps oney returned af ths 
18 not the finest perfume you ever used 
PAUL RIEGER, 127 First St., San Francisco, or 
169-E Randolph St., Chicago 

















a © i“ 
WHITELAW SANITARY 
PAPER DIAPERS 


to be worn inside the regular Seger and destroyed 








when soiled —soft as velvet — perfectly absorbent — 
medicated to prevent and heal chafing—shaped to fit. 


Dealers sell 25 Diapers for 25c. We ship 100 by 
express, prepaid, for $1.25. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
32 East 9th Street . . CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Haworth, 
Illustrated. 
Brown «& Co. 


Paul Leland. The Path of Glory, 
12mo, pp. 348. Boston: Little, 
$1.25 net. 


Hibben, John Grier. A Defense of Prejudice 
and Other Essays. 16mo, pp. 182. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 net. 


Lor The Training of Children jp 
Religion. Pp. 317. New York and London: Dp, 
Appleton & Co. 1911. $1.50 net. 


From a scholarly standpoint, this book jg 
complete, comprehensive, and thorough— 
a real pedagogic manual for mothers— 
but the pity of it is that those who would 
not work out for themselves the best way to 
train their own children, are hardly likely 
to read anything so serious. Mr. Hodges 
makes a study of the real child nature, claim- 
ing that there must be an inner motive for 
goodness, and then discusses in detail the 
best way to reach the perfect results in the 
home, the church, and the Sunday-school, 
The proper answers for the inevitable ques- 
tions of curious childhood are indicated, 
even model prayers for different days and 
experiences of life, also a household lec- 
tionary for Bible reading. As a handbook 
on religious education for children, the book 
is quite complete, and its only drawback is, 
perhaps, technicalities which would not at- 
tract the general reader. 

Jones, Edward Smyth. The Sylvan Cabin— 
A Centenary Ode on the Birth of Lincoln. And 


Other Verse. 16mo, pp. 96. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net. 


Keeler, James Edward. 
le and Clusters, made with the Crossley Reflector. 
Quarto, pp. 46, with 70 full-page photographs 
| Sacramento: W. W. Shannon. 


Hodges, George. 


The Crossley reflecting telescope of the 
Lick Observatory is the largest astronomical 
instrument of its kind in the United States. 
It was manufactured by Dr. A. A. Common, 
of London, England, and the maker was 
honored by the Royal Astronomical Society 
by a gold medal for the new ideas embodied 
in its construction and some beautiful as- 
tronomical photographs obtained with it. 
In his introduction to a full description, 
with illustrations, of this magnificent tele 
scope, Dr. Keeler says that he devoted his 
whole observing time as director of the Lick 
Observatory, from 1898 to his death in 1900, 
to the Crossley Reflector, which was pre- 
sented to the Observatory by its owner, 
Edward Crossley, Esq., F.R.A.S., of Halifax, 
England, who found the climate and sky of 
his native country less fitted for minute 
and delicate observations of the stars than 
the skies of our Pacific Coast. Fifteen 
friends of the late Astronomer Keeler have 
united, with the assistance of the University 
of California and the State of California, in 
providing for this work the seventy beau- 
tiful and costly photogravure plates, which 
are hand- printed on thick paper, and form 
a remarkable if not unique series of as 
tronomical illustration. The photographs, 
taken by Professor Keeler, reveal, he says, 
two important facts, new to the scientific 
world. First, that many thousands of un- 
recorded nebule exist in the sky, about half 
a million of which are within reach of the 
Crossley reflector, while the number already 








A minature bottle for 20 cents, silver or stansps, EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE 
- wf you mennon the name of your druggist | 








discovered and cataloged does not exceed 
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13,000. Secondly, that most of these nebule 
ion used have a spiral structure. What in early as- 
ise, Cin. tronomy were supposed to be fixt stars are 


- him in now discovered, in many instances, to be 
1d nar. no more than nuclei of flaming vapor. Even 
£ More Orion and the Pleiades are largely nebule, 
longer, altho famous in literature and poetry of all 
id if jit ages as star-clusters. The exquisite illus- 
s in the trations of this noble volume will delight 
done g not only the professional astronomer, but all 
who love beauty in nature and art. 
: ee 4 ‘ eee a 
"Gp. HE xentege, wiliam, The Social, Dien of ma || 0 as 
Eugenics. 12mo, pp. 249. New York: D. Apple- : a 
Prejudice — eo “oq \ You may talk about your “pet” 
po ieee, Calvin Wein. Bay-Hotes Coa \ brands, but right here is where 
flame 1zmo; PP. 152. Boston: Sherman, Frene 0. o . \, \ you can start your tobacco edu- 
—- Lieber, Francis (LL.D.). Manual of Political , cation — where you can learn what 
b . Ethics. Designed Chiefly for the Use of Colleges fee : / a real smoke ag 
00k ig and Students of Law. Second Edition, Revised i q i 


rough— and Edited by Theodore D. Woolsey. With an 4 S| Phi « e 
then’ Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. 2 vols. 3 l Ip orris 


8vo, pp.472and 459. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott 
Co. 


> would eer Wt ° ° 
way to Lombroso, Gina Lombroso Ferrero. Criminal ee English Mixture»Cut Plug hl 
y likely Man, According to the Giasaification ~d Cesare . ee | 
Hodges Tonk: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net. , \, Everything that’s good or possible Wi 
», Claim- The fame of Lombroso as a criminologist 4 MV in tobacco has been put into these 
tive for is world-wide; and his methods of investi- y _ brands. f You can well risk 2 
tail the gation, conclusion, and theories in respect . = | quarter for a trial two-ounce tin. 
3 in the to criminals and their acts have been pro- Ai, If your dealer does not stock Philip 
-school duetive, especially in this country, of de- g4 4444} Morris English Mixture and Philip 
le ques- cided modifications in both the philanthropic r Mi Morris Cut Plug, send us his name 
dicated, and the judicial attitude toward the subject. | | and 25 cents for tin of either brand. 
ys and Yet there has been no translation into = Wy 
Id lec English of Dr. Lombroso’s voluminous works. i PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 
ndbook He was, therefore, greatly interested in the a & 423 West Deceduer, Now Yak Ci 
. rip present summary of his investigations and * Boa ff ae . 
je results, which has been made under his ad- ; 
not at- B vice by his daughter, the wife of the noted vecnidaianee nt iad bane 
Italian historian; and almost his last literary 
Cabin— work was the extremely interesting intro- 
ors duction which prefaces the book, in which 


he briefly recounts the gradual steps by which 
of Nebu- * he arrived at his position. The first step was 


cca made when he decided that the way to ap- 
proach the subject was to study the criminal 
of the rather than the crime. The book sketches 
nomical Lombroso’s work fully, and is written in an 
States, interesting manner, so that it is something 
ymmon, to be read as well as shelved for reference. 
er was An appendix gives a descriptive bibliography 
Society of Lombroso’s writings that adds much to 
ibodied the value of the volume, which is the latest 
ful as- issue in Putnam’s ‘‘ Science Series.” 
vith It. Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. Jane Oglander. Pp 
ription, 314. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
rt tele- ™. 
ted lis Perhaps the very fact that we can become | 
he Lick thoroughly indignant at any character is a 
n 1900, tribute to the power of the writer; if so, Mrs. 
as pre- Lowndes has written well. At all events, 
owner, she has here a story of love and intrigue, 
Lalifax, ina setting of English country life. There 
sky of is no lack of action or adventure to hold the 
mines reader’s attention. The object of our hatred 





te is Athena Maule—the young, beautiful, and as We will ship you as 
Fifteen thoroughly unprincipled wife of a scholarly , \W (0 DAYS BREE TRI A “RANGER’ BICYCLE 
but paralytic husband. Not content with on approval, freight 











r have hb, Prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in ad: 

' * wi vance, and 
A ge rere He bewt of ovey nnn eho) a aig fon dayton from the day you tect 1 does ot suit you 
GRR as come sie 2 ie “ a v is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
‘nia, Mm self . under her influence, she ‘Sets her St AAA anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever phage not wi whee th 
- heat self to win the love of Jane Oglander’s soldier- 4 \ \ ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will ot de out one cent. 

whith lover, General Lingard, even tho Jane is her 4 \ i { LOW FACTORY PRICES bi geh nog Een adieae jag oh orcs 4 
“ : ” 2 \ 4 
d form best friend, and she would have succeeded : aL BAY am Save you $10 to $25 micdlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
had not laut letindenndh ee ‘ \ \ & N Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
of as- : 4 er husband constituted himself an AW eX mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade modc's at unheard of low prices. 
sraphs, active Nemesis in a way that provides a . KV RIDER AGENTS WANTE tir "Ranger" Bicycle furnishedby ws, You willbe 
startling a : r a oo: Zi Yeas Bi Aleta il astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
e says, g and dramatic climax to the story. ran VQ) { #] Give on the first 19s sample going to your town. Write at ‘once for our Pome: og 
ientifie L ; : f x) \ * DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
uquiens, Frederick Bliss. Three Lays of / } \| ) AY, 2nd learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
of un- Marie de France. Retold in English ean \} \ y’) your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received, 
12mo, pp. 63. New York: Henry H It & - peg SECOND HAND BICYCLES—=a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
ut half : y Ho Co. \ Fag_be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
fear wheels, innertu lamps, cyclometess, . 
of the Thee cArthur, Robert Stuart. The Baptists. j IRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything inthe bicycle Hagat half wad ee ng 
lread Parhiainciple, Their Progress, Their Prospect TP fede ib ‘useful info leas Seale eek apeaeite iets ae Ww a l caling 
ur a tist =. PP. ¢. Philadelphia: American ap- IN Ie interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
exc ication Society. 15 cents net. 
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Markham, Sir Clements. The Incas of Pery, 
exo pp. 443. New York: E. P. Dutton & Oo, 
net. 


Sir Clements Markham began his study of 
the Incas by reading Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest of 
Peru.” He next traveled through the region 
of South America, which was the seat of the 
Incas. If he has not added much to oy 
knowledge of these aborigines he has com. 
piled a work which epitomizes a vast amount 
of information on a subject which is eye 
new. A member of the Madrid Historica] 
Society and the Geographical Societies of 
Peru and Bolivia, he had access to many 
original data. The map which he gives usis 
excellent, as are the sixteen illustrations, 
The book is well indexed. 

















Maurel, André. Little Cities of Ita:y. Trans 
lated by Helen Gerard. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 295, 
30 illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


The original of this book was crowned by 
the French Academy, and gained the Guériy 
prize, and it was extravagantly praised by 
the Italian historian, Ferrero. Nevertheless, 
whether or not the fault may lie in the trans. 
lation, the present book does not seem very 
interesting or instructive. The ‘‘little cities” 
are those of northern Italy, rich in pic. 
turesque and historical interest, in treasures 

Start Right R And You’ll : of art and poetic traditions; but Mr. Maurel 

Off With me 7. D. Start Off Right looks at everything out of his own eyes, 

RMED with B. V. D. you needn’t be alarmed at summer heat and — iy dong Poses gy deca 
discomfort. These Loose Fitting Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length a ee ees ee eee 
Drawers and Union Suits will keep you coo/ on the hottest days. To t sonal way which becomes rather Wearlsoi 
many men there’s agreeable expectation in the mere though? of B. V. D. Still, the book is well worth the attention 
—to all men there’s delightful relaxation in the wearing of it. of any one especially interested in the Tus 


The light, worse dabeics are soft to ts skin and the loose fitting garments put 70 can and Venetian towns and their eventful 
strain on the body. It is a¢ ease. Perspiration evaporates quickly. You feel . - P sa et _ 
like ‘stretching your arms with a soothing sense of ‘ G/ad-l’m-Alive!” You story; aah who contemplates a visit to Italy. 
don't get “heat-fagged” when you wear B. V. D. The illustrations are reproduced from photo- 
B. V. D. is carefully cut, accurately sized and_exactly graphs of historic buildings, portraits, and 

re gereenar maar It can’t chafe, bind or irritate. . Vv. D. he like. and int sti : 

igh standard of quality and workmanship never varies. the like, and are interesting. 
This Red Woven Label 











Meyer, Annie Nathan. The Dominant Sex— 
4 “ey 8 in Three Acts. 16mo, pp. 112. New 
fork: Brandus. $1 net. 
B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. Bag 5 yer A amor 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 Moore, John Trotwood. Jack Ballington, For 
$3.00 and $5.00 a suit. ack and $1.50 a garment. ester. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 341. Philadelphia; 
BEST RETAIL TRADE John C. Winston Co. $1.20 net. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries.) Myers, F. A. The Future Citizen. 12mo, pp. 
is sewed on every B. V. D. Undergarment. Take no undergarment without it. Write for acopy 189. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1,208 
of our Booklet, ‘* Cool as a Sea Breeze.” : N Lif 2 
TH _v.D. Partridge, G. E. The Nervous Life 12mo, 
EB. V.D COMPANY, 65 Worth Street, New York. pp. 216. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $1 net. 
London Selling Agency, 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 











Ray, Anna Chapin. Buddie—The Story ofa 
Boy. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 286. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 








Salley, Alexander S. Edited by. Narratives 
of Early Carolina. 1650-1708. Original Narra 
tives of Early American History. Maps, 8vo, pp. 
388. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 nel, 


Seawell, Molly Elliot. The Ladies’ Battle 
16mo, pp. 119. New York: Macmillan Co. $% 
net. 











Shelby, Annie Blanche. Auction Bridge. A 
Clear, Concise, and Up-to-date Statement of the 
Tenets, Rules, and Principles Governing the Game 
of Auction Bridge. 16mo, pp. 120. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1 net. 


Sladen, Douglas. Oriental Cairo. 8vo, pp. 
391. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. 


Mr. Sladen’s description of the city o 
“The Thousand and One Nights”’ is written 
Pencils never lose the point. They | in his us ssipy i adable 
never have to stop and whittle. They | in his usual gossipy, bright, and re 


never delay the business in hand. URBRU Gs style. It is illustrated with sixty-three 


Bl . d i] Paper photographs taken by the author, whos 
als e Pencils inexhaustible energy and enterprise appeat 
are sharpened instantly by aimoly ARC ADI A in every page of his work. It isa chara 
nicking the paper and pulling o we F alli a host 0 
the spiral strip of paper. MIXTU E istie production, and will interest a h 
Blaisdell Pencils come in every degree of readers. 
So agptinte Sand pag ena ta te I h al h f =o ae, iled d Edited by 
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This simple test will show whether 
or not you have ‘‘acid mouth,”’ and 
if you have, you can also prove that 
Pebeco never fails to do away with 
it. Send for the Free Test Papers- 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Watch for the Enemy of 
your teeth-—Acid Mouth 


HE almost indestructible enamel—the armor 
plate of the teeth—is not proof against 
acids that accumulate in the 
mouth. The hard, flint-like 
coating is gradually dissolved 
in an ‘acid-mouth,’’ and 
when it is once destroyed 
the softer interior of 
the tooth rapidly 
disintegrates. 
Dental authori- 
ties assert 


that ninety- Tooth 


five per cent. of tooth decay is 
caused by “‘acid mouth.”’ 
In order to save the teeth, 







Paste neu- 
tralizes 
acidity of 





the mouth and 
destroys the 
germs and bacteria 
that cause fermentation 
and give rise to acids in 
the oral cavity. 
Pebeco is a perfect cleanser 
and deodorant, restoring 
whiteness to the teeth and insur- 
ing a sweet, wholesome breath. 
It appeals strongly to the man who 
smokes. It leaves a pleasant, revi- 
talized freshness that is delightful. 


Send for Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


and try the acid test experiment yourself and 
prove how Pebeco overcomes tooth-destroying 
acids. 


preserve the enamel by re- 
moving the cause of the 
enamel’s destruction— 
**acid mouth.”’ 

Pebeco Tooth 
Paste does re- 
move the 
cause of 
tooth de- 


Pebeco originated in the laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in large 50ctabes. 
As only of a brusbful is used at a time, it is very economical, 


LEHN & FINK, 107 William St., New York 
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After Shaving 
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Lois Quem 


How x Wash 


Wash your face with care and take plenty 
of time to do it. The cause of three-fourths 
of the bad complexions seen is in hasty, care- 
less washing and foor soap. Theregular use 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and co/d water 
will keep your skin active and clear, give you 
a complexion to be envied. Woodbury’s 


(trial size). 





Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No 
tates at the price after their first cake. 
For 4c we send sample Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


No one hesi- 


For 10c samples Woodbury’s Facial 


Soap, Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder. 


For 50¢ a copy of the Woodbury 


Book on the care of the skin and scalp and sam-. 
ples of the Woodbury preparations. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Dept.K, Cincinnati 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by . 


Write today. 


dealers everywhere 


(d 
quickly relieves irritation and prevents 
infection. It makes a good healthy 
47 complexion and clears up the skin, 
This is but one of a hundred uses, In 
the daily home life, Dioxogen is a pro- 
tection for a// against infection. It is 
harmless, safe and sure, Sold by all 
s4 drug dealers. Send for free 2-o0z. trial 
bottle and directions for many uses, 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co, 
58 Front Street New York, N. Y. 
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some illuminating pages on Dante, the grea 
poet of scholasticism. 

We have read this book with the keeneg 
delight, and lay it down with'a deep feeling 
of satisfaction—not to say gratitude. Mp 
Taylor has done something which Maitlan 
only adumbrated in a brilliant sketch, }, 
has unfolded a page of history which Milma 
| was unadapted by temperament adequately 
to throw light upon. All who have eye 
dipt into the annals of the medieval ages 
or gazed upon monuments of medieval ay 
will own their gratitude to the author ¢ 
a work so clear, sometimes so splendid jy 
style, and always so filled with learning an 
sound criticism. 

Vernede, R. E. 


trated. 
& Co. 


The Quietness of Dick. Ilhy. 
12mo, pp. 290. New York: Henry Hot 
$1.25 net. 


Vorse, Mary Heaton. 
Illustrated. 
Mifflin Co. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry, Works of. In _fourtee, 
8vo volumes. Boston and New York: Houghto 
Miffiin Company. $1.75 per vol. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward occupies a unigu 
position among modern writers of English 
fiction. We may, indeed, call hers near the 
highest position, unless it be supposed that the 
sole object of modern romance is to amug, 
Dickens and Thackeray took up their pen 
chiefly with the object of diverting the minds 
of their readers from the contemplation ¢ 
actual life, its tedium, its dulness, or its sor 
row, and leading them into a mimic world 
whose marionettes might stir their laughter 
or their tears. Dickens had, of course, an 
underlying current of serious social purpos 
in much of what he wrote, but the reader may 
pass this by without losing the delight he 
takes in the somewhat superficial caricatures 
of humanity which are made to dance and 
caper before him, whether they be mo- 
sters of exaggerated iniquity like Quilp, 
buffoons like Sam Weller, or semi-mono- 
maniacs, like Mr. Dombey. Thackeray was 
equally superficial in his kindly but some 
times cheap satire on English _ society, 
which he regarded as merely a Vanity Fair. 

The first of the really serious novelists d 
power in the nineteenth century must le 
recognized in George Eliot. In spite of her 
genuine humor and knowledge of life, we 
find in her analysis nothing but a cold and 
hopeless view such as is reached through 
the lens of Positivistie Agnosticism. She 
lived in a period when the whole world of 
thought was dominated in intellectual circles 
by the spell of Darwinian Evolution. But 
while Mrs. Humphry Ward is just as much 
alive as George Eliot to the intellectual at- 
vancement of her day, she sees more clearly 
the mystical and spiritual side of life. 

The granddaughter of Doctor Arnold d 
Rugby is a woman of the world, and appre 
ciates the social and personal graces as wel 
as deficiencies of her people, while she pos 
sesses, through heredity, some of the choicest 
spiritual and intellectual gifts of the Vie 
torian era. In ‘Robert Elsemere,” she 
exactly struck a note which was echoed 
in many hearts and minds. Living in al 
age of historical criticism, she represents it 
this masterly work the triumph of reason 
over religious sentiment and associations, 
over faith and tradition. She does. this 
with a subtlety, a power, and elevation which 
baffles all attempts to charge her with im 
probability. In “David Grieve,” a religions 
problem of another sort is solved, and the 
solution leaves the hero in “that state and 


The Very Little Persop, 
16mo, pp. 163. Boston: Houghto 
1. 

















temper of mind which is man’s pledge and 
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earnest of immortality—since already here 
and now it is the eternal life begun.”” These 
two books are typical of her whole mind and 
work in which we see the elements lacking 
in that type of earnestness represented by 
George Eliot, and utterly ignored by other 
great novelists of the nineteenth century. 
But the versatility of this writer is shown 
in “Marcella,” a picture of modern England, 
true as a painting of Velasquez, whether she 
offers us miniatures of men and women or 
sketches of cottage life. The same may be 
said of “Sir George Tressady,” while in 
“Miss Bretherton” we see delicately and 
truly depicted the ambitions of a beautiful 
woman raised to the difficulties of good for- 
tune, which may turn all to disaster. There 
are specimens of the dramatic power, the 
eommon sense, and the clearness of concep- 
tion which bring close to us characters and 
incidents in comparison with whose com- 
manding attraction the luster of the or- 
dinary melodramatic or detective novelist 
dwindles into a rushlight. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, with her wide knowl- 
edge of life, regards it generally from only 
one point of view. Hence she can describe 
English society without disproportion, cari- 
cature, or bitterness, for she has lived in it. 
She shows a complete knowledge of English 
politics, and introduces her readers, quite 
naturally, to parliamentary leaders and 
cabinet officers. She is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the trend of modern thought, 
which she illustrates by describing England’s 
intellectual leaders and reporting their con- 
versation. But, like George Eliot, she loves 
to dwell upon the life of the middle and lower 
classes, and steps easily from Pall Mall to Bur- 
wood Farm and Whindale Valley. Above all, 
she has the magic of style and the power 
of pathos and tragic intensity such as keep 
the interest of the reader to the end; for 
real feeling, real passion, and real: insight 
into the nature of men and women never fail 
in literature to touch the heart and appeal 
to the deepest of human sentiments. She 
knows well how to tell a story and leave the 
reader with the impression that he has been 
brought in contact with a mind of amazing 
beauty, knowledge, and power, and _ to 
absorb him in a vision of life in its loftiest 
and noblest interpretation. 

The greatest praise we can give to the 
edition before us is to say that it is worthy 
of the first of living English novelists. These 
fourteen volumes contain eleven novels— 
“Robert Elsmere,’ ‘The History of David 
Grieve,” “‘ Marcella,”’ ‘Sir George Tressady,”’ 
“Miss Bretherton,”’ ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,”’ 
“Eleanor,” ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” ‘The 
Marriage of William Ashe,” ‘ Fenwick’s 
Career,” “The Story of Renie Cortrell,”’ and 
“The Testing of Diana Mallory.” The 
Volumes are printed on fine paper, in bold 
type, and illustrated with photographs of 
the scenes of the novels, portraits and 
original drawings by Albert Stevens, Fred- 
erick Pegram, Charles E. Brock, and Archi- 
bald Standish Hartwick. To each novel 
18 appended an introduction by the author, 
while the illustrations are commented on 
by notes. A report is also given ‘of a con- 
versation with Mr. Gladstone on ‘Robert 
Elsmere,” all of which serve to make the 
personality of this gifted writer more and 
more familiar to the sympathetic reader. 


Wight, Joseph K. The Beginning of Things 
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veryone con- 
cedes that the 
Railroad man 
must have an accu- 


rate watch. 

His business requires it. 

But how about the man in any 
other calling ? 

Why should he be content with 
less than the best in a timepiece ! 

ls not a cheap or unreliable 
watch an evidence of slackness 
in character and habit—a confes- 
sion as to the slight value he places 
on his own time? 


Drop us a postal card, 











The Howard Watch 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk tohim. He is a good man to know. 

Dept. O, and we wiil send you “ The Story of 
Edward Howard and the First American Watch”—an inspiring chapter 
of history that every man and boy should read. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


There is a big change taking 
place in this country on the 
watch question. 

Respect for a fine watch mech- 
anism increases with culture and 
civilization. 

There are not so many men who 
think it smart to carry a poor watch 
and bang it around. 

More men every day are willing to 
put money in a fine watch even if it is 
carried in the pocket where it cannot 
always be seen. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. The price of each 
watch—from the 17-jewel (double 
roller) in a Boss or Crescent gold- 
filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel ina 
14-k solid gold case at $150—is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket 
attached. 
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in Nature and in Grace; or, A Brief Commentary 


on Genesis. 12mo 188. Boston: § 
French & Co. $1.30 ppt. 88. Boston: Sherman, 


Health Protection 


in PURE olive oil—the best blood-maker, strength- 
giver, nerve-tonic and tissue-builder known. Prac- 
tically all nutrition. 
Royal Olive Oil is the PUREST, FINEST 
and RICHEST. ‘Thousands attest its benefits for 
health and longevity. 


APN iS 
These easily-swallowed capsules give you the 
great benefits of the best olive oil without taste 
without spoon-and-bottle bother. Sold by dealers, 
or sent by mail anywhere. 
$1 for box of 120 capsules. Sample box (24 capsules) 25c. 
THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO. 
1001 Market Street Philadelphia 
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RHINOCEROS 


DBDRAND 


GOLF BALL ENAMEL 
A New Ball At Every Tee 


Glossy white—always. Waterproof. Weather- 
proof. Forms a tough elastic surface that will 
not crack, check, chip, peel, nor blister. Easily, 
quickly put on by hand. 

Price, 25 cents per can. Enough for 50 new 
balls. At your dealer’s, or give us his name 
and send 25 cents, and we will send at once. 


PECORA PAINT CO., Inc., 4th and Erie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 
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,—then clean! 


With the modern vacuum 
cleaner in your house, you simply 
open a valve in the part of the 
house you wish to clean, attach 
the hose and cleaning tool — and 
then clean ! 

No carrying and dragging of a 
portable vacuum cleaner all over 
the house. For the 


SPENCER TURBINE 


Vacuum Cleaner 


gives you vacuum on tap in every part 
of your house. It consists of an elec- 
trically driven turbine air pump for 
basement installation— with pipes run- 
ning to every floor. Installed, the 
SPENCER TURBINE cleaning sys- 
tem becomes a part of the building— 
like the heating or lighting system. 

It sucks up dirt, dust, trash and 
germs—deposits them in a dirt recep- 
tacle in the basement and exhausts the 
foul germ-laden air in the chimncy or 
sewer—instead of back in the room 
as do the portable cleaners. A maid 
servant can operate it, as it needs no 
attention except an occasional oiling. 

The SPENCER TURBINE ex- 
hausts two to three times the volume 
of air of the old-fashioned piston and 
rotary pump installation outfits, which 
takes it especially effective for clean- 
ing thick carpets, upholstery, bare 
floors and uneven surfaces. 


For Homes, Hotels, Schools, 
Offices and Public Buildings 


The SPENCER TURBINE Vacuum Cleaner is made in 
various sizes from one-half to thirty horse-power. It 
handles the biggest sweeping problems more econom- 
ically than they can be handled in any other way. 
Hundreds of installations in homes, factories, offices and 
public buildings prove it the perfect vacuum cleaning 


+ system. 


WRITE Sor list of installations 


and Free Catalog. 
The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
619 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies 
in all Principal Cities. 




















Write 600 Words 
with One Dip 


Why use ordinary pens—with the 
never-ending dip-dip-splash, when 
you can havethe same style of pen— 
stub, fine, or any grade between— 
that will write 600 words with one 
dip—at the same cost? 


One Dip Pens 


$1.50 


per Gross 


One Dip Pens make every penholder in your 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
NEW YORK’S NEW CHIEF DETECTIVE 
HE critics of Tammany are asking 
New 


will be 


whether 
York’s 
allowed to demonstrate his worth; or whether, 


George S. Dougherty, 


new head of detectives, 


like his predecessor, Flynn, he will have to 
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portant question, says the New York Evening 
Post, and one which must be answered soon. 
Dougherty’s friends think that he will decide 
it himself. They have trust in his mana- 
gerial abilities, and think that in a pinch 
he might be counted upon to manage the 
Mayor himself. Dougherty sees everything 
and is everywhere, so it was in no way sur- 
prizing that a spectator at one of the coliege 
ball games recently remarked: 

“T see that prosperous-looking chap here 
and wonder if he is the leading alumnus; I 
see him at the race-track and imagine him 
to be the man who owns all the horses. Who 
is he, anyway?”’ 

The 
small wonder. 


man addrest did not know; and 


The new chief of detectives—oflicially 
known as second deputy commissioner of 
police—is a combination of suavity and secre- 
tiveness, of polish and brute strength. When 
he has nothing to conceal, or even some- 
times when he has, he talks with an apparent 
freedom that gives to the stranger an im- 
pression of entire frankness, almost of 
ignorance, concerning the world’s ways. 
When he has nobody to grip by the collar 
or terrify at the pistol-point, he has so 
much “manner,” and wears his carefully 
tailored clothing so easily that you put him 
down as a club idler rather than a detective, 
a man about town rather than a policeman. 

Dougherty never forgets a  “crook,”’ 
and the rich and poor suffer equally at his 
hands. On “ Yeggs,” too, he is an especial 
authority: 


He wrote a book about them once. In it 


he explained that, while all the sneaks and | 


forgers worth considering were known by 
name, new Yeggs were continually springing 
up. Besides, he pointed out, the Yegg’s 
methods were so irregular and his character 
so diversified that it had not been possible 
to classify him scientifically. The very in- 
consistencies of this tribe of criminals, with 
no tools save their nitroglycerin flask, and 
with as little desire for the comforts of life 
as a wandering hobo, attracted Dougherty. 


One of the achievements in the “ Yegg” 
line which brought Dougherty frst into the 
public eye was his capture of “bad Billy”’ 
Coleman: 


Coleman had stolen the jewelry of the late 
Bishop Potter’s wife from a safe at Coopers- 
town. When the gems were missed, the 
“Pink” decided that the job had been done 
by one of a few thieves possessing the 
requisite skill. He showed pictures of these 
suspects to people at Cooperstown. Several 
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recognized Coleman’s photograph as_ that 
of a fellow they had seen in the neighbor- 
hood. Dougherty was confident he had his 
quarry spotted, but when Coleman was ar- 


office virtually a fountain pen, at no extra cost. 
Send 10c. with Your Dealer’s Name for Sample Package. 
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ested he was discharged for lack of evidence. 
e did not have any wounds which could 
xccount for blood-spots found on the broken 


But Dougherty was not satisfied, and de- 
ectives were sent to shadow Coleman after 


They stayed on the trail for months, as 
they always do when they have determined 
to track a man to earth. One day Dough- 
erty was notified that Coleman was hanging 
ground a certain neighborhood in a sus- 
picious fashion. He joined the shadowers 
himself. In a few days he put his hand 
on the suspect’s collar, just as Coleman 
wasin the act of digging up the stolen jewelry, 
beside the wall of a building near the Harlem 
River. Coleman is now in prison. He ex- 
plained the blood splotches by saying he had 
had nosebleed. 

Dougherty relates this “Yegg’’ story 
himself. A “Yegg,” it must be 
bered, confines his activities generally to 


remem- 


the country; and, says Dougherty: 


“The small town was all asleep at nine 
o'clock. It was the sort of place a ‘ Yegg’ 
visits; he never operates in the big cities. 
Out in the woods, six or seven miles away, 
the band had been in hiding all day. Their 
‘fnder, a young man of innocent appear- 
ance, had entered the town as a_peddler, 
and had reported to the chief how the land 
lay, the position of the bank safe, the re- 
moteness of the one policeman’s dwelling, 
and the outlook for possible interference. 
But, after making his report, the ‘finder’ 
took no further part in the game. He 
vanished, stopping only long enough to 
learn where would be the next meeting- 
place, several weeks off. 

“An hour after midnight the band sneaked 
into town. There were, as we afterward 
learned, four of them. Two were ‘ insiders,’ 
who pried open a window and went to work 
on the safe. The other two were ‘watch- 
ers, who stood outside, ready with their 
pistols. The ‘soap men’ inside the bank 
first filled the cracks of the safe with soap, 
leaving open just one crack on top. Over 
this they built a soap-cup. Into the cup 
they poured the nitroglycerin, and _ it 
trickled down through the safe. Then 
they exploded it with a fuse and detonator. 

“That is the way they always do it. In 
this case only one explosion was necessary. 
The safe door fell to pieces. The ‘Yeggs’ 
grabbed the money and ran as the citizens 
in the neighborhood, awakened -by the ex- 
plosion, were poking their heads out of the 
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Half Service or 
Double Expense 


t ead telephone systems in 
one town mean a divided 
community ora forced duplica- 
tion of apparatus and expense. 


Some of the people are 
connected with one system, 
some are connected with the 
other system ; and each group 
receives partial service. 


Only those receive 
fullservice who subscribe 
for the telephones of both 
systems. 


Neither system can fully 
meet the needs of the public, 
any more than a single system 
could meet the needs of the 
public if cut in two and half 
the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single 
community is true of the coun- 
try at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle 
of one system and one 
policy, to meet the de- 
mands for universal 
service, a whole service 
for all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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windows to see what the matter was. Some- 
times more than a single blast is needed, 
and there is a fight, and maybe somebody 
gets killed, for the ‘Yegg’ never leaves until 
he has his booty. I have known the ‘in- 
- siders’ to fire five blasts while their ‘ watchers ’ 
were fighting outside, the men at the safe 
finishing their job in spite of a dozen citizens 
esrille) KB Who ran to the rescue and saw them operating 
YOUR through the window—and they got away, 


too. 
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Running Water in the Country 
Home Without Fuel Cost 
A pumping engine costs you money for fuel every 
minute it runs—a windmill runs only when there is 
wind—both constantly require repairs — but, the 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 
continuously pumps water, 24 hours a day, 
without cost of fuel, year after year with- 
out necessity of repairs. Write at once for 
catalogue K, and guaranteed estimate, 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO, 
751 Heed Bldg., Phila.; Fety..Uhester,Pa, 
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instance they were gone 
before any one saw them at close range. 
W hen we arrived on the scene the next day, 
it was the same old story: ‘One very dark 
man, one tall chap, and two little short 





n, and you a Garages, Cottages, School Houses, Camps 
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501, Electric 
Reading Lamp. 
Heavy base and 
shade frame. 4 
lights, shaded 
dull brass or 


finish. 20 inch 
shade. Height 
2414 inches, 





The light you want at the 
price you want to pay 


Whether you use gas or electricity, it will cost you 
no more to have lights that harmonize with the deco- 
rative scheme of your home, preserve and rest the eyes, 
than to have the wrong lights improperly placed. 
The question is not so much wat you spend as how 
wisely you plan. 

If you are planning the lighting for a new home, we 
can help you to avoid mistakes—show you how to 
select and place your lights so that you get better 
effects and actually save money. : 

If you want to improve your present lighting, do 
away with lights that glare, we can tell you what would 
be best to add—how to rearrange or alter your present 
lights to get the best results. 

Our advice will be thoroughly practical. We have 
been solving household lighting problems for twenty 
years. Wecarry the most up-to-date and one of the 
largest stocks in the country. We know from ex- 
perience with hundreds of cases just how to get the 
effect you want for the least cost. _No matter what 
part | the country you live in, we have an easy way 
for determining your requirements, and can suggest a 
number of plans to suit your case. 


Write for 64 page Catalog FREE 


Explains our plan and shows our goods. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction and safe delivery, or goods may be re- 
turned at ourexpense. Write us 544 SAMPSON 
& ALLEN, 55 EXCHANGE St., LYNN, MASS. 
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Forever. Factoryto You. 
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our knowledge of the ‘Yeggs’ and their 
whereabouts as a basis. The job was char- 
acteristic of certain men on our list. We 
learned that these men had been seen in 
the State. Questioning all the freight-train 
crews of the railroad, I learned that they 
had seen tramps answering the description 
of the men I suspected. After that it was 
easy. We trailed them to the nearest large 
city, found the whole gang in the house of 
a woman who harbored criminals, and ar- 
rested them red-handed, with the money 
in their clothes.’ 


A majority of Dougherty’s present foes will | 


not be “ Yeggs”’ 
showed in these instances is expected to 
stand him in as good stead to-day. 


; but the determination he | 





MR. MARKHAM’S POETICAL PROFITS 


nancial 


regarded as near relations, or .even as 


and profit are not generally 


speaking acquaintances. It may be profit- 


able, in one sense, to read poetry, but writing 


it is another matter; and if any money passes 
between poet and publisher, it usually is 
last seen headed in the publisher's direction. 
So when Edwin Markham comes along and 
says that not only has he lived chiefly from 
the sale of his poetry, but has done so for a 
period of twelve years, it will be seen at 
once that we have something startling here. 
What is his secret? 


Mr. Markham says: 


Much is explained when 


I always compose with a fountain pen. 
A pencil clogs the genial spirit of the soul. 
. . . The pencil is too demure, too colorless. 
When words are down in good black ink, 
they start from the page, seize on the mind, 
and quicken the energies. There is signifi- 
cance in this, for I can not compose in any 


other way. 

Remembering that Stevenson always wrote 
with a quill pen, and that one of his wor- 
shipers, a young woman, by the way, 
ascribed no small measure of her success 
to the possession of a quaint writing-tablet 
the composed his 


“Child’s Garden of Verses,” and recollecting 


on which “master” 
several other like instances, Mr. Markham’s 
philosophy of success becomes less burdened 
by superstition than one would at first sup- 
To a representative of the New York 
Sun he says: 


pose. 


“T’vye made a good many thousands of 
dollars out of poetry. Five years ago 
the publishers claimed that they sold a 
hundred thousand copies of my first book, 
‘The Man With the Hoe, and Other Poems.’ 
It’s been selling ever since. It sells every 
year. I was able to pay all my expenses 
for seven years out of the proceeds of this 
book. 

“T have never paid a penny toward the 
publication of my books of poetry. For 
each book that I have published I have 
had several applications from publishers. 
My second book made a good snug sum 
for me. 

“For twelve years I have lived chiefly 
from the sales of my poetry. I have found 
poetry so profitable that I am a contented 
man, and not in debt. I could stand sev- 





eral years of drought without feeling it. 
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BUY FARR’S BULBS 
—lImported to Order 


Many inquiries have been received by me 
from customers who desire rare bulbous 
Irises and other unusual plants, Others, 
pleased with the superior quality of my 
plants, have asked me to furnish Daffodils, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., for fall planting. 
So I have prepared a new little Bulb Book- 
let which lists all of the standard favorites, 
in addition to many new and rare ones. 

These will be imported direct on cus- 
tomers’ individual orders only ; thus larger 
and finer bulbs may be secured at prices 
less than usually are charged. . 
10 PER CENT DISCOUNT ON 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY JULY ist 

As the finest bulbs can only be obtained 
by placing orders in advance, % is most 
important that you. specify your wants 
early; to encourage this, a special discount 
ot 10% will be granted on oraers received 
hefore July Ist, 1911. Booklet ready now; 
T’il be glad to send copy if you wish it. 

BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries, 643A Penn St. 
ading, Pa, 
N.B.—A new edition of my General Catalogue 
of Hardy Plant Specialties will be ready 
September ist. 
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“J attribute my financial success to the] Fir 
set that by a chance stroke I caught the ~ 
and the ear of the world. So much 
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The Meaning Oo 
“Gold-Filled” 


Y far the greater number of men and women who 
buy gold watches choose a gold-filled case. 
Gold-filled means two layers of solid gold 


stiffened with a layer of metal alloy between. It makes 


a firmer case than solid gold, and it costs much less. 

If the two plates of gold are heavy enough they will wear a lifetime. But you 
see the temptation to irresponsible manufacturers to roll the gold layers to a mere 
film and increase the center layer of base metal. 

What is worse, the maker of the shoddy filled case can stamp it ‘t Guaranteed 
for 20 years” or ‘‘ Guaranteed for 25 years,’’ and there is no law to prevent him. 

A good many jewelers buy and sell by the guarantee. 

Remember when you buy your watch to inquire about the case. Remember, 
also, that the guarantee stamp is no safe guide. 

Fortunately, there is a way you can protect yourself—a way you can be abso- 
lutely sure of wearing qualities. Demand a filled case made by the people who 
make the finest solid gold cases in the world, That means a ‘Crescent Filled Case”’ 
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Mr. Markham is preparing a new book, 
“Virgilia and Other Poems,” which will soon 
ve the light. In regard to his ways of work- 









ing the poet particularizes: 


a 


“J like the morning hours best for work, 
md I write every day whether or not I feel 
inspiration. If you have nothing to say, 
sfcourse you say nothing, but by keeping at 
your writing methodically each day you 
prepare yourself to express the inspiration 
‘Byhen it comes. 

“When the rush of an idea is upon me 
| write without stopping to recast. Later, 
[take the piece of work up and recopy it, 


putting in a word here, cutting out a line 
there. I recopy each poem four or five 
times, each time altering it here and there, 





thinking it out more completely. 

“For instance, I am now writing a poem 
on immortality. The subject is A departed 
spirit returns to cheer and console the griev- 
ing friends and relatives. I am writing this 
because I believe in immortality and because 
[believe that my great faith will help others. 
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Touching on that “twilight despair”’ 
hich impels so many an unknown to dabble 
n verse, tho knowing that small likelihood 
bf either fame or money abides therein, Mr. 
farkham reports: 
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“Every month poems come to me by 
he carload. They come from all over 
America, from Canada, from England. 
hey come from people who want my 
pinion of their work, or my help, or want 
te to give them hope for success. 

“Many of the poems have merit. I 
ave one here now nearly as long as Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,’ and it shows ability on the 
of the writer. Almost all the poems I 
eeeive show the hungry, eager desire for self- 
xpression, with the native ability for doing 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 
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“This shows that man is made for poetry. 
oetry is the expression of that hidden but 
gher life within the soul. It is the life 
hat man is eager to express, but which the 
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HERE 
is no 
“near 
silk” about Phoenix silk 


hose. They are genuine 
silk of the best quality—the 
soft, shimmery kind you’d 
expect in only the costliest 
hosiery. Yet we guarantee 
the wearing qualities. 


Guaranteed—No 


Holes—3 Months 


A written guaranty is in every 
$2 box of four pairs—no holes, 
three months, or new hose free. 
That guaranty of wear tells the 


story of perfect manufacture. 
Silk Hose. If your dealer can’t 
Women’s 
Covered by the same guaranty 
colors to choose from. 
MILWAUKEE 


Twelve correct colors to choose 
from in Phoenix Guaranteed 
fill your order, we will on receipt 
of price. 

— ee 

4 pairs $3.CO Cc 
of wear—four pairs, no holes, 
three months. Nin’e tasteful 
Phoenix Knitting 

247 mats 
Works 

Makers of the Famous Phoenix Muf- 
fler and Phoenix Registered Hose 
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Nature’s Hair Tonic 


Crude Oil is generaliy ad- 
mitted to be a natural 
hair grower 


CRUDOL 


is crude oil made pleasant to use. 


UDOL removes dandruff, feeds 


moting luxuriant growth 
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“There is one great consolation in the 
midst of all the greed and graft of the age. 
That is, we can everywhere hear protest 
against wrong, and we everywhere hear 
the ery for a better state of things. There 
never was a time before when there was 
so much public dishonesty, and yet there 
never was a time when there has been so 
strong a demand for social righteousness. 
Wrongs never so bad, yet ery for right 
never so strong. 

“Ts there any future for American poetry? 
Yes, a great future. For these great social 
collisions which I have roughly outlined 
form a basis for the noblest poetry possible 
to the race. Out of this anguish and stress 
and strain will rise an ever-greatening song 
as the years go by. There will be songs of 
protest ‘and songs of prophecy.” 





ALWAYS-ON-THE-JOB FORSTER 


a HE 


pretty 


name Forster has been getting 
of late, 
and the lay reader of politics is beginning 
But, says Robert D. 


any one who knows his 


much”? into print 
to wonder and inquire. 
Heinl, 
Washington at all will know that Rudolph 
Forster, the 
Mr. Forster, is the well-balanced pendulum 
which keeps the machinery of the White 
House 


in Leslie’s, 


“steady, silent—always silent” 


offices continuously on the move. 


And how it does move! 


There was hardly the zephyr of a breeze 
created when this suave gentleman appeared 
in President MecKinley’s workshop, years 
ago, as a stenographer. He came in the 
back door, hung up his hat, and began to 
work. He has never stopt, tho it is vaguely 
reported that on Christmas eve a year ago 
he nearly got home to spend a few hours 
with his family. This may be an exag- 
geration, but it is a fact that, as the gray 
streaks of dawn were breaking on one occa- 
sion, President Roosevelt suddenly laid a 
heavy hand upon Mr. Forster’s shoulder. 
The alee chealen up and down the floor 
in his restless, gnashing way—had dictated 
to the faithful employee by his side all night 
long. 

“Rudolph, we're going to quit!” Mr. 
Roosevelt’s voice carried the high-tension 
whirr. “I’ve worked you so hard that if 
you were to kill me and leave enough strength 
in my body, I would sign a complete pardon 
for you before I died.” 

President Taft is said to have humor- 
ously compared the always-on-the-job Forster 
to his (the President’s) right elbow. “And 
I couldn’t crook a finger without my elbow 
responding,” was his tribute to the assistant 
secretary. In short, Mr. Forster is a Presi- 
dent’s man, and forever keeps to that high 
standard. 

He is another example of how a stenog- 
rapher who uses his brains may get to the 
top. When Rudolph Forster came to the 
executive offices he had made a name for 
himself by his accuracy and speed at taking 
shorthand dictation. George B. Cortelyou, 
whom we now refer to as one of our best- 
known former cabinetarians—Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Postmaster General, 
or - Secretary of the Treasury, whichever 
large title pleases you most—was in those 
days on the bridge at the White House 
offices, second in command to John Addison 
Porter, the then President’s secretary. 
Forster was one of the seven clerks, and the 
business was being handled upstairs in the 
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258 Broadway 
at Warren St. 





Speaking of profits— 

We'd like to talk our 
wholesale business to a 
few clothiers. 

Retailers like ourselves, 

Retailers with a trade 
which demands the new- 
est, best clothes; with just 
enough conservatism to 
make them shun freaks in 
business and in clothes. 

Merchants whose trade 
follows them and believes 
in them. 

There’s money in out 
clothes for clothiers like 
that. 

Are you one? 


Rogers Peet & Company 
New York City 


842 Broadway 
at 13th St. 


1302 Proadway 
at 34th St. 
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6% SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 


Sometimes the investor holding a 
security desires, because of some Ff 
emergency, to obtain his money be- 
fore the investment matures. In 
such cases the security which is nego- 
tiable is most advantageous. ‘The F 
Secured Certificates issued by this ff 
company can be transferred by sim- 
ple endorsement. Convenience and 
stability are characteristics of our EF 
Certificates which yield 6% interest Fe 
per annum payable monthly, quar- 
terly or semi-annually. Fe 

Write for booklet “F.” 

Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 


SALT LAKE SECURITY | 
&TRUST COMPANY 


2: SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH:: 
FE.MCGURRIN, PRES. EST. 1886 
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White House, over the east room. So 
tremendously has the volume of business 
increased since then, especially during and 
following the Spanish-American War, that 
the offices now occupy an entirely separate 
building and four times the former number 
of employees have to labor, day and night. 
holidays not excepted, to keep the work to 
jate. Other Government branches close 
at 4:30 o’clock in the afternoon, but when 
the latest home-goers pass along Pennsyl- 
yania avenue, the thoroughfare deserted 
save for a sleepy policeman or so, it is an 
odd night if the lights in the executive 
offices are not burning brightly. 





HOW SCHMIDT WAS MADE “EFFICIENT” 


Te new “scientific management’’ that 
takes hold of an ordinary worker and 
makes him do three or four times as much 
work as before sounds somewhat fishy to the 
average man. A worker can be spurred up 
a little by promise of extra pay or by relent- 
less driving, but it seems incredible that a 
pig-iron handler, for instance, who formerly 
handled 124 tons a day can, after training, 
handle 474 tons without injury to his health 
But Schmidt did this, and 
was glad to do it, at a wage of $1.85 a day, 


or his feelings. 
where he formerly got $1.15. For seventy 
cents a day more he handled 35 extra tons 
It sounds like magic, and Mr. 
the “father of scientific 
management,” says that many of his friends 


yf iron. 


f. W. Taylor, 


can not believe it, but he insists that the case 
is an actual one, and goes on to tell how he 
made Schmidt do it. 
in Mr. Taylor’s new book on “The Principles 
of Scientific Management’’ (Harpers). He 
had figured out that a man ought to handle 
47 tons of the iron every day, but how to 


The story appears 


He looked over 
the gang of 75 men with great care, to pick 
out the one for the first trial. 
Schmidt was selected. 


get it done was a puzzle. 
Finally, 


He was a little Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
who had been observed to trot back home 
for a mile or so after his work in the evening, 
about as fresh as he was when he came 
trotting down to work in the morning. 
We found that upon wages of $1.15 a day 
he had succeeded in buying a small plot 
of ground, and that he was engaged in put- 
ting up the walls of a little house for him- 
self in the morning hefore starting to work, 
and at night after leaving. He also had the 
reputation of being exceedingly “close,” 
that is, of placing a very high value on a 
dollar. As one man whom we talked to 
about him said: “A penny looks about the 
size of a cart-wheel to him.” 

The task before us, then, narrowed itself 
down to getting Schmidt to handle 47 
tons of pig iron per day and making him 
glad to do it. This was done as follows. 
Schmidt was called out from among the 
gang of pig-iron handlers and talked to 
Somewhat in this way: 

“Schmidt, are you a high-priced man?” 

“Vell, I don’t know vat you mean.” 

_ “Oh, yes, you do. What I want to know 
8 whether you are a high-priced man, or not.”’ 
“Vell, I don’t know vat you mean.” 
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your department—surely you want 
to know it. That is why we want 
to show the Burroughs in action on 
your books. Then you watch. See 
whether or not your entire work 
can be done better and faster with a 


BURR@®UGHS 


Bookkeeping Machine 


““4d Better Day’s Work Every Day” 


See whether or not it will save you 
hundreds of dollars annually in ex- 
penses, as it is doing for 120,000 other 
Burroughs users—and do every detail 
of your figure work right first time. 

You may think you have no use 
for an adding machine. But there 
have been recently added so many 
helpful innovations to the Burroughs 
that this demonstration will be worth 
your while, just to acquaint you with 
them—just to give you a better under- 
standing of Burroughs Service. 

Write us on your business letter- 
head, and remember in so doing you 
do not even hint you may buy. You 
only say you will let us show you the 
value of the Burroughs in relation to 
your business. That’s all. 


Let Us Make 


Your Next Trial 
Balance 


It is made in 78 models, covering 
every business and every conceivable 
need, and costs from $175 to $850 (in 
small monthly payments if desired). 


Be 


We want to bring a Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machine into your 
office — get right down to work 
before your own eyes—at any kind 
of figuring you say. 

Yes—trial balances, statements, 
inventories—anything connected 
with the keeping of books. 


It is found in every 
civilized country—90% 
of the world’s adding 
machines bought are 





We mean that. No charge—no ——— 4 ae emer 
obligation—no inconvenience. ynot dictate that writing. 


letter now for a free demonstration? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co. 
49 Burroughs Block Detroit Michigan 
European Headquarters: 76 Cannon St.,London, E.C., Eng. 


A great opportunity is before 
you—one not to be slighted. If the 
Burroughs can be profitably used in 
your office, your store, your factory, 





10 CENTS A DAY 


Pittsburgh Visible T ypewriter 


The Original Visible Writing Typewriter 


Understand before you read another word that this is a full-sized, 
standard typewriter, made in our own factory at Kittanning, Pa. 
Not excelled by any machine at any price. Entire line visible 

back spacer ; tabulator; two-color ribbon; universal keyboard, etc. 


. S6 NOW-LATER THE 
PRICE WILL BE $100 


One Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter FREE 


No selling or soliciting 





to every man or woman, boy or girl who will do us a small service. 
necessary, only a small service which anyone can render. 
garding this unprecedented offer, say to us in a letter: 


TO GET ONE FREE esses orgies 


PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Dept. 31, Union Bank Building (Established 20 Years) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and learn of our easy terms and full particulars re- 
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HE bride of today becomes 

the housekeeper of tomor- 
row. The romance of courtship 
must give way to the practical 
realities of house management. 
Every month is June to the 
young housewife who knows 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


and the many delicious combi- 
nations that can be made with 
fresh berries or other fruits. 
Nothing so delicious and whole- 
some as Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuit with strawberries, and 
nothing so easy to prepare. 


Heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore 
crispness, cover it with strawberries and 
serve with milk or cream and sugar. 
More nutritious and more wholesome than 
ordinary short-cake. A food for the 
summer when the stomach is tired of 
meats and soggy pastries. 
Strawberries and all acid fruits are re- 
tained and easily digested by the most 
delicate stomach when combined with 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, which con- 
tains all the nutritive material in the 


whole wheat grain made digestible by 
steam - king, shredding and baking. 


THE ONLY BREAKFAST CEREAL 
MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 


Made by The Shredded Wheat Com~any, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





















A Happy 


se 

Marriage 

Depends 
Y largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledgea Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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“Oh, come now, you answer my ques- 
tions. What I want to find out is whether 
you are a high-priced man, or one of these 
cheap fellows here. What I want to find 
out is whether you want to earn $1.85 a 
day, or whether you are satisfied with $1.15, 
just the same as all those cheap fellows are 
getting.” 

“Did I vant $1.85 a day? 
priced man? 
man.” 

“Oh, you’re aggravating me. Of course 
you want $1.85 a day—every one wants it! 
You know perfectly well that that has very 
little to do with your being a high-priced 
man. For goodness’ sake answer my ques- 
tions, and don’t waste any more of my time. 
Now come over here. You see that pile of 
pig iron?”’ 

“es.” 

“You see that car?” 

“Wes.” 

“Well, if you are a high-priced man, you 
will load that pig iron on that car to-morrow 
for $1.85. Now do wake up and answer 
my question. Tell me whether you are a 
high-priced man, or not.” 

“Vell—did I got $1.85 for loading dot 
pig iron on dot car to-morrow?” 

“Yes, of course you do, and you get $1.85 
for loading a pile like that every day right 
through the year. That is what a high- 
priced man does, and you know it just as 
well as I do.” 

“Vell, dot’s all right. I could load dot 
pig iron on the car to-morrow for $1.85, 
and I get it every day, don’t I?” 

“Certainly you do—certainly you do.” 

“Vell, den, I vas a high-priced man.” 

“Now hold on, hold on. You know just 
as well as I do that a high-priced man has 
to do exactly as he’s teld from morning till 
night. You have seen this man here be- 
fore, haven’t you?” 

“No, I never saw him.” 

“Well, if you are a high-priced man, you 
will do exactly as this man tells you to- 
morrow, from morning till night. When 
he tells you to pick up a pig and walk, you 
pick it up and you walk, and when he tells 
you to sit down and rest, you sit down. 
You do that right straight through the day. 
And what’s more, no back talk. Now a 
high-priced man does just what he’s told 
to do, and no back talk. Do you under- 
stand that? When this man tells you to 
walk, you walk; when he tells you to sit 
down, you sit down; and you don’t talk 
back to him. Now you come on to work 
here to-morrow morning and I'll know 
before night whether you are really a high- 
priced man, or not.” 

This seems to be rather rough talk; and, 
indeed, it would be if applied to an educated 
mechanic, or even an intelligent laborer. 
With a man of the mentally sluggish type 
of Schmidt it is appropriate and not unkind, 
since it is effective in fixing his attention 
on the high wages which he wants, and 
away from what, if it were called to his 
attention, he probably would consider im- 
possibly hard work. 

What would Schmidt’s answer be if he 
were talked to in a manner which is usual 
under the management of “initiative and 
incentive”? Say, as follows: 

“Now, Schmidt, you are a first-class pig- 
iron handler, and know your business well. 
You have been handling at the rate of 124 
tons per day. I have given considerable 
study to handling pig iron, and feel sure that 
you could do a much larger day’s work than 


Vas dot a high- 
Vell, yes, I vas a high-priced 





Because all the blades are 
of crucible tool steel, hard- 
ened and tempered in oil 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 
Quality 
Lawn Mowers 


are always sharp. No other 
mowers have this grade of steel 
—the same kind as used in all 
high-grade cutting tools. 
“Pennsylvanias” will do abso- 
lutely first-class work and wear 
almost indefinitely. They are 
self-sharpening and do not re- 
quire re-grinding. This feature 
alone will soon pay for a mower. 


Ask your seedsman or hardware 
dealer. 
FREE ON REQUEST 
“The Lawn—Its Making and Care,” 
a text-book written by a prominent au- 
thority, will prove most helpful to those 
interested in lawns and shrubbery. 
SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1579, Philadelphia 












Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments, in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce each word and phrase. In a surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


The Language-Phone Method 
802 Metropolis Bldg., New York. 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS 


TRADE MARK 









THE BEST OF 
GOLD FILLED JEWELRY 


Better than solid gold because it is solid gold 
outside and lower costenetal inside where strength 
is required. Guaranteed to outwear any design 
and give more variety to choose from and greater 
satisfaction as well as utmost economy. 


Ask to see the ** Midget” baby bracelet. 
FONTNEAU & COOK CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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Adam was the youngest of five boys. He 
is a self-made man, has been a hard student UA VAAUALALALALAUALAGEAAUIOUALIN 
and faithful worker all his life, a consistent 
Democrat, never wavering in his political 1 
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that you have been doing. Now don’t you 
think that if you really tried you could handle 
47 tons of pig iron per day, instead of 12} 
tons?” 

What do you think Schmidt’s answer 
would be to this? 

Schmidt started to work, and all day long, 
and at regular intervals, was told by the 
man who stood over him with a watch: 
“Now pick up a pig and walk. Now sit 
down and rest. 


rested when he was told to rest, and at half- 
past five in the afternoon had his 474 tons 
loaded on the car. And he practically never 
failed to work at this pace and do the task 
that was set him during the three years that 
the writer was at Bethlehem. And through- 
out this time he averaged a little more than 
$1.85 per day, which was the ruling rate of 
wages at that time in Bethlehem. That is, 
he received 60 per cent. higher wages than 
were paid to other men who were not work- 
ing on task work. One man after another 
was picked out and trained to handle pig 
jron at the rate of 474 tons per day until 
all of the pig iron was handled at this rate, 
and the men were receiving 60 per cent. 
more wages than other workmen around 
them. ° 


AS CONGRESSMEN SEE THEMSELVES 
S a side-light to discussions of the tariff, 
A trust investigations, and the tumult in 
Mexico, “ The Congressional Directory ” after 
some weeks’ delay, has at last broken into 
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Now walk—now rest,” ete. | 
He worked when he was told to work, and | 


RE you proud to 
have your Chief 
look into your records? 


When you arebeing“‘sizedup” 
for a bigger job, you are judged 
not only by the record you have 
made, but by the records you 
keep on file—and the way you 
keep them. 

Are you glad to show your 
records? Are they kept ina way 
that reflects due credit on your 
executive ability? 

The“ Yand E” Sectional Cab- 
inet equipment illustrated’above 
will enable you to file records in 


just pride with you, then you need 
“VY and E” service. 

It is our business to show you 
how to install Record Filing 
Systems that will prove up your 
work. 

We have devised new systems 





for over 480 lines of business— - 


manufacturers of all kinds, store 
keepers, libraries, railroads, large 
offices, small offices, lawyers, sales 
managers’ offices, advertising 
managers’ offices, general man- 
agers’ offices, department offices, 
etc: 

Our specially devised systems 
save time because they help you 





@ HELP 


do everything in the easiest way. 
They save money by making 
accurate information readily 
available for buying, selling and 
ordering. They cultivate order 
and efficiency in your office by 
example—a really important in- 
fluence on your business. 

Our cabinets are splendidly 
built—best of materials and con- 
struction. They work smoothly 
and are arranged for the utmost 
convenience. With them goes 
“Vand E” service—ideas as to 
the best way to arrange your 
records, and to get the most out 
of your business. 

We do not recommend more 
equipment than is actually 
needed, but we hold that enough 
equipment is real economy. 


print. And highly entertaining it is; for a manner at once useful to your | For the —— Monsger You will find it worth while to 

5 ’ lv fj 7 : li business and creditable to you as Pani esr ne r| get in touch with this “service- 
‘ 2 always res the 1. : ° Pee Tus 
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coursing upon topics of international im- 
portance, he may prove most fascinating 
when it comes to talking about himself. 
Life has been defined as an ideal hedged in 
by realities, and the scope and magnitude 
of that ideal of the average congressman 


is plain to see. Adam Brown Littlepage, 


—sometimes three speeches a day—and 
waged the most determined contest that 
has ever been witnessed in West Virginia, 








for filing correspondence, bills, 
stock records, prospects, quota- 
tions, credit information, card 
ledgers, classified information, 
orders, catalogues, etc.—every- 
thing needed to be filed. 

If your system in any of these 
lines is not working so smoothly 
and efficiently as to be a matter of 


For the Superintendent 

For the Purchasing Agent 
For the Bookkeeper 

For the General Filing Dept. 


For 
Write us; tell us your prob- 











lem; we «will help you. 





what your filing problem is, and 
we will tell you how to arrange a 
system that will run smoothly 
andconveniently—a system that 
you will be proud to have in- 
spected by the Chief. 

Read our “‘ Help” column and 
send for some of our literature 
now. 
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in Wood or Steel is desi 




















} ed to find 
instantly as well as file accurately 
letters, invoices, estimates, briefs, 
catalogues, orders or business docu- 
ments of any kind. It saves your 
time. Write for this finely illustrated 





with the result that he overcame the Re- 
publican majority and secured his election 
by a majority of 1,866 votes, being the first 
Democrat elected in the district in about 
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twenty years. His district includes in part De pa — 
the Kanawha and New River coal field, : 
and is a very wealthy district. — 
Mr. Littlepage stands very high as a law- | vay ‘a 
yer and citizen, both “throughout his dis- | Chvene 
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Make Your Fireplace Harmo- 
nize with the Architectural 
Treatment and Finish of the 
Room 


If you are planning to build or 
remodel—write for the Fireplace 
Sketch Book. 

Whether you are designing a 
simple bedroom or an elaborate 
Louis XIV drawing room like’ 
the one shown above, you will 
find that a Wood Mantel will 
make your fireplace harmonize 
perfectly with the rest of the 
woodwork and the general fin- 
ish of every room. 


No room is complete without 
a fireplace with its heating and 
ventilating utility, and nothing 
makes the fireplace an inseparable 
part of the room like a wood 
mantel. 


You can get Wood Mantels in all 
designs—in all woods—at all prices. 

Write today for the Fireplace 
Sketch Book. See the wide latitude 
of choice you can have in the treat- 
ment of your fireplace. 


Write today. 
Home Fireplace & Mantel Company 
Room 607, State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





















































Accident 
Insurance 
At Actual Cost 
‘lo Business and 
Professional Men 


The thing you’ve wanted, a $5,000.00 
Accident Policy—at a cost commensurate with 
your risk—only business and professional men of 
equal hazard are accepted. 
$4 Now pays your membership fee, your dues 

for 1911 and insures you to October 15th, 1911. 












Write for Sample Policy and Free Book ex- 
plaining our plan. 


Inter-State Business Men’s Accident Assn. 


ERNEST W. BROWN, Sec. Treas. 
502-8 OBSERVATORY BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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He was a candidate for the nomination 
for Governor two years ago, but was defeated 
in the convention by the Hon. Lewis Ben- 
nett. The sentiment is now prevailing 
throughout the State that had Mr. Littlepage 
been nominated he would have been elected. 
He bears the reputation of being a very 
grateful man, never forgetting a kindness, 
and is faithful in his friendships and thor- 
oughly reliable. He stands for the under 
man in life. Works hard, late and early as a 
Congressman, and is reflecting credit upon 
the country by his manly, conservative, and 
wise course in Washington as a representa- 
tive of all the people. He is a patriotic 
man, of ability and fine qualities of mind 
and heart. 


On the other hand, Representative Will- 


jiam C. Redfield, of Brooklyn, has less to 


say about himself than any other member 
of Congress. His autobiography reads: 


William C. Redfield, Democrat, of Brook- 
lyn, was elected to the Sixty-second Congress, 
receiving a majority of 3,700 votes. 

But Redfield, as he says, is a Democrat, 
and the Republicans do not all feel so 
modestly inclined. Rollin Rees, the new 
Republican from Kansas, admits, with en- 
thusiasm, that as Judge of the Thirtieth 
Judicial District, in 1903, he “served with 
such general satisfaction to the people that 
he was reelected, and continued to serve 
until he resigned.’”’ James A. Dougherty, 
of Webb City, Missouri, states that he has 
had a “conspicuously” successful career as 
a farmer, miner, and banker; that he is 
“particularly” prominent in the lead busi- 
ness; that he takes a “deep” interest in 
economic problems; that he is a “militant” 
Democrat, an “ardent’’ party worker, and 
“regarded as one of the strong men of the 
Missouri delegation.”” In the use of ad- 
jectives, Mr. Dougherty does not have to 
be shown, nor do several others. Reverting 
to the Democrats, John Joseph Kindred, 
of Long Island City, has this much to say. 
Himself is, of course, the subject involved: 


He has in no sense been a politician. His 
nomination and election to Congress came 
without any solicitation on his part. He 
is also extensively engaged in agriculture. 
He is an active and liberal member of many 
civic, beneficent, and business organizations. 
He is largely interested in real estate. He 
is married. Was elected by 6,900 majority 
over his Socialist and Republican opponents, 
leading the Democratic ticket in his district. 


Representative Koenig, of Baltimore, 
makes the statement that he “is married 
and lives with his wife,” thus distinguishing 
him from some. 

The only man in the directory who styles 
himself “capitalist” is J. Kuhio Kalanian- 
aole, of Honolulu. He sets forth that he is 
a cousin of the late King Kalakaua and 
Queen Liliuokalani, and a nephew of Queen 
Kapiolani, consort of Kalakaua, and married 
to Elizabeth Kahanu Kaauwai, of Maui. 
In Washington, says the New York Sun, 
Mr. Kalanianaole is more often known as 
Prince Cupid. A Representative, whose 
first name, the Sun believes, should be 
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Sectional view of and locks the back 


A a Larter Shirt Stud, \ automatically in 
A any style shirt. 
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Fashion Has Owned Up 


to the convenience and beauty of Larter 

Shirt Studs for negligee shirts. The 

summer shirts on Fifth Avenue and at 

Newport this season will be fastened 
with handsome studs instead of cheap 
sewed-on buttons that will come of 
when the shirt is laundered. 


LARTER 


SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 
wf. Neither trouble nor time is re- 


quired to put them in or take them out. 
ae Identify the genuine Larter Studs 
by this _B. trade-mark on the back. 


—f, Guarantee: If an accident ever 
happens to the back of a Larter stud or 
button, a new one 
given in exchange. 


ft. Ack Your be 


Jeweler for them. If 
hecan’t supply you, 
write us for name 
of one who can. A Larter Vest Button 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


It illustrates many of the immense 
variety of Larter styles, and suggests 
the proper studs and buttons for all 
occasions of dress and negligee. 


| Larter & Sons, ” Malden Lane 






































Sanitary Steel Des, for Office or Home. 
Top of quartered oak 26x42-in, Al 
steel parts finished to match the top. 
The best desk made. 2 drawers $9; 
4 drawers $11.55. Send forCirculay 
Columbia School Supply Co Indianapolis. 
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The New Strop that 
Means Shaving Comfort 


Here is our latest production—the new Torrey 
Honing Strop—made possible by our discovery of 4 
wonderful sharpening preparation. It is the result of 
half a century of strop making. This new preparation 
is worked into the sharpening side of the 


New TORREY 


Honing Strop 


giving it a surface that keeps a razor’s edge in perfect con- 
ition all the year round. The finishing side is of specially 
prepared and treated leather. 

The new Key A Honing Strop will bring pa shavin 
comfort. It will keep your razor so you can shave sinoot 
and close every Gay thout the slightest soreness of the 
skin, Ask your dealer to show you the new Torrey 
Honing Strop—if he hasn’t got it write to us direct. 

Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

Dealers in every town should write for our special 
proposition. 


Get a Torrey Razor—the Best Made 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Dept. C, Worcester, Mass. 
Lei Reet 
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ways spoken with “eare,” is that of “ Dan- 
tte” Mays, of Florida. An “m” “should 
never be substituted for the third letter.”’ 





, MUNICIPAL ‘“ BUSINESS MANAGER” 





TAUNTON is a small city in Virginia. 


It is one of the most beautiful in the | 


ountry, and famed for a variety of things. | 
Mne of these is the progressiveness of its 
these citizens | 


Some time ago 


itizens. 
thought that the commission form of govern- 
ment should be tried. Others were in favor 
of the referendum and recall. All were in 
favor’ of progressive government of some 
sort, and finally Staunton worked out a solu- 


jon of its own. 


It decided to employ a business manager, 
but did not do away with the mayor or the 
ity council. The aldermanic system was 
not interfered with. There was simply to 
be a business manager who should report 
to the council just as any business manager 
in any corporation would report to the 
directors of the corporation, and what 
was done by the business manager had to be 
homologated by the council. 

The gentleman employed was Mr. Ash- 
tumer. During his first year of work he 
more than saved to the city his salary. He 
hired everybody that was employed by the 
city. He bought the coal, purchased the 
material for paving the streets, entered into 
contracts whereby private citizens could get 
materials cheap for paving the sidewalks 
infront of their homes, made the fire depart- 
ment one of the most efficient in the country 
and in other ways was so successful that at 
the end of his first term of service he was re- 
Belected and has been reelected annually 
ever since. All the city council did was to 
sit down and ratify the manager’s acts. Of 
course, there were kickers, just as there 
always are, and politicians who wanted 
friends appointed to jobs, or who wanted 
jobs themselves, and all the little would-be 
gafters who were sure that a _ business 
manager was just the thing the town ought 
not to have; and they were insistent enough, 
%0 insistent, in fact, that Mr. Ashburner 
has resigned his position, not because he did 
not know how to meet these annoyances, 
but because his health has given way under 
the strain of too much work, and he is suf- 
fering from nervous prostration. 


















From this, says the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, to whom we are indebted for this 
secount, people must ngt gain the impression 
that the Staunton system is a poor system: 


It has never been advocated except for 
small towns. Mr. Ashburner, moreover, 
did more work than would usually be done 
n towns of similar size. He felt that a 
‘ystem was on trial as well as himself, and 
was his object to prove that the system 
was good. We think he has proved it. 
“Everybody who will go to Staunton and 
walk about the town will realize that. But 
thas also been proved that the Staunton 
ystem is distinctly circumscribed in its use- 
ulness, It should never be attempted ex- 
rept in a town of less than 10,000 inhabi- 
ants, and probably would be at its best in 
owns of Jess than 5,000 inhabitants. Great 
"porations can not depend on a single 
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“* That which eliminates extra work and motions 
is scientific saving.” 


This pnnciple of 


Scientific Management 
applies to a typewnter just as 
‘much as to any other detail of 


business administration. - 
Aes 





. me 
7 Ki‘ /| [| : 
é€nables the perp to set the carriage instantly 
TR “of several predetermined poi 
t pay one’ ol ‘several predetermin points, 
simply by pressing a key, thereby - 

Yelminating’ extra work and. motions 

in letter ‘writing, billing and all ‘statistical, work « 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER_CO. SYRACUSE. N.Y. Branches Everywhere 

















HY-RIB—Half the Cost of Brick 


HY-RIB is a steel sheathing, with a deep, stiffening 
Trib, used in concrete and plaster work. 

For Sidings: Hy-Rib makes a monolithic concrete wall 
at half the cost of brick. 

For Roofs: Hy-Rib does away with centering and re- 
duces dead weight. 

For Partitions: Hy-Rib does away with studs, saves 
money and makes a stronger wall. 

For Ceilings: Hy-Rib does away with channels or 
flats, saving labor, time and expense. 


In all work, merely set up the Hy-Rib 
sheets, apply the concrete or plaster 
and the work is complete. 
FREE!—1911 Hy-Rib Catalog, 
104 pages of details, illustrations, 
and specifications—a book worth 
money to you. Write today. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 












KAHN 
SYSTEM 


Building 
Products 











636 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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GIBFORD 


1G: G 


AUTOMATIC. STROPPER 





One Model Sharpens Any Standard 
Make of Safety Razor Blade 


No matter what safety razor you use, you can 
have a keen, easy-shaving blade for every 
shave by using the ZigZag Automatic 
Stropper. You can easily make one blade 
give perfect service for at least six months. 

Make this wonderful little machine a part 
of your shaving outfit at once. It saves. 
its cost in a short time. It stops the 
torture of shaving with dull 
blades. Itis easy to use, and 
makes shaving with a 
safety razor apleas- 
ure as well as 
a conve- 
nience. 















Complete 
With Fine 
Horsehide_ 


Strop Gives the 
Barber’s Stroke ”’ 


Works easier, quicker, and “S. 
gives better results than heavy, 
cumbersome machines costing three 
times as much. Weighs less than 4 oz. 
Folds compactly into small space. Just the 
thing for travellers. Sold by the leading drug- 
gists, hardware and other dealers everywhere 
in U. S. for $1.00, in foreign countries 
$1.50, or sent prepaid from factory on receipt 
of price. Send for free booklet, ““ No More 
Dull Blades For Me.” 
GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO., 


278 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
































SILK TIES, 50c each; 3 for $1.20. 
or money refunded. 


dignity with comfort and durability. 


long wear. Sizes 914 to 111 


long. Give collar size. 


MATCH. 
COPENHA 
STEEL GREY 
K PURPLE 


T 
NAVY WHITE 
TOBACCO SMOKE 
GARNET BLAC 


ing lon, 
OARD 
BLACK, WHITE. Sizes 8% to 10 


PRICE 75c PAIR; 3 PAIR FOR 82.00 
State style, size, and color. 


ELECTBIC CITY SILK CO., F1844 N. Main Ave., Scranton, Pa. 





Neckwear and Hosiery 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
SILK SOCKS, 50c pair; $3.00 14 doz. 


We pay postage and guarantee satisfaction 


DEE-LI-TED SILK SOCKS combine 
Made 
from pure thread silk, interwoven at sole, 
heel and toe with fine lisle thread, insuring 


DEE-LI-TED BARATHEA SILK Neck- 
ties, “‘ National Fan” like cut, or Lloyd 
George, reversible four-in-hand, 134 in. 
wide, 48 in. long, or Scranton Club, 
bow style, 2 inch at ends, 82 to 36 in, 


SOLID COLOR TIE and SOCKS 


EN HELIOTROPE 
DK. GREEN 


LADIES’ PURE SILK THREAD HOSIERY interwoven 
at heel, toe and garter top with fine lisle thread insur- 
wear. Oolors:—NAVY, TAN, EEN, DK.WINE, 
RDINAL, HELIOTROPE, GREY, LT. BLUE, PINK, 


Remit P. 0. order, check, or stamps 
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manager; they must have a number of as- 
sistant{managers. Possibly such an assist- 
ant manager should have been employed in 
Staunton. We do not know, but the chances 
are that Staunton will continue the system 
under which it has flourished, and that some 
other man of ability and character will be 
summoned to take Mr. Ashburner’s place. 





THE BOYS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


a number of men still drawing pen- 
sions for service in the Civil War is a con- 
stant source of envy and wonder to those who 
don’t, for there having been an end to the war, 
the objectors seem to argue that there should 
also be an end to all those who took part in 
it. The survival of so many pensioners fifty 
years after the war began is explained by the 
Cleveland Leader, which reminds us that 
the armies were composed almost entirely 
of boys and very young men: 
That may seem an exaggeration to a good 
many intelligent persons, yet it is literally 
the truth. The total enrolment of Union 
soldiers was 2,778,309. This includes, of 
course, hundreds of thousands of reefiist- 
ments. Of this total, more than 2,000,000, 
at the time of their enlistment, were under 
the age of twenty-one years. Twenty-five 
boys only ten years old served under the 
flag, 225 twelve years old, 1,523 fourteen 
years of age, 844,891 sixteen years of age, and 
1,151,848 eighteen years old. The exact 
number of those under twenty-one at the 
date of their enlistment was 2,150,708. Of 
all the soldiers of the Federal armies, only 
618,511 were older than twenty-one when 
they took up arms. 

These figures are impressive. And _ it 





should be remembered that the greater part 
of the soldiers’ time was spent in marching, | 
digging entrenchments, and living under | 
hardships, in unhealthy camps, in a hostile | 
and blasted country. Only 67,000 were 
killed in battle but 224,586 succumbed to 
disease largely brought on by camp epi- 
demics, exposure, and lack of proper food. 
And these boys, many of them, fought 
bravely for four long years for $13 a month 
in depreciated currency. 

Many cases of pension frauds there un- 
doubtedly have been. But those who pro- 
test against the size of the pension list should 
consider that it is better to give half a dozen 
pensions which are undeserved than deny 
one that is. They should bear in mind that 
the reason so many veterans are still alive 
is that they were boy soldiers, and further- 
more, that during the time when other boys 
were preparing themselves to enter the voca- 
tions of men they were in field and camp, 
defending the flag. When they came back, 
many of them were fit for but little work in 
the vocations of peace. 

The history of the world has no parallel 
to the boy armies that triumphed in the Civil 
War. There is inspiration here for Ameri- 
ean youth and illumination for their elders, 
as they read the stories of the campaigns of 
fifty years ago. 


TEN DOLLARS NOW 


and 10 Cents a Day for a time buys 
the Wonderful Visible Emerso 

Typewriter. Two color ribbon, Tabu- 

\ & lator, Back Syower, every improvement. 

One of the t Typewriters made— 

$60.00 is the price. Big Offers for Agents. One Emer- 

son er Free on very easy conditions to anyone 

who = 1 do us a slight service. Only a few minutes = 

our time —on a 
Soasieed. For Great Free Offer card =“ a 
letter to us say—‘‘Mail me your Free Offer.’’ Address 



























Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 147, Woodstock, Illinois 
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The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Heours 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


Hot or cold drinks when needed while 
traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring, pic- 
nicing, etc. i _ 

Keep baby’s milk at right temperature, 
or invalid’s hot or cold drink by the bed, 
all night, without heat, ice or bother. 

Icy-Hot Jars—one and twoquarts—keep 
stews, vegetables, etc., hot without fire— 
desserts or ice cream cold without ice. 


Accept No Substitute 
There’s No Bottle Just As Good 
Inner glass bottle easily removed, steril- 

ized if broken. Perfectly sanitary—liquids 

touch only glass. e nickel plated Pjn;s tt 

and leather cases. 9 
Qts. $2.50 y 


Many New and Exclusive Features 

At dealers—look for name ICY-HOT—on bottom, 

Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept. D Cincinnati, 0, |) 

Write for 

\ illustrated 
book, 


‘e 















Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and 
will receive a sample box of the celebrated & indispensi 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 








Is an ideal vacation pen. It may be 
carried in any position without leak- 
ing, and when opened writes smoothly 
without blots or skips. Aé¢ all station- 
ers and jewelers. Prices $2.50 and up. 


MABIE, TODD & TO. 


Lane, New York 209 State St., 
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17 Maiden 

‘®0 High Holborn, London § 124 York 3t.. Toranta 
One” oil on you 
glove; softens th 


DON T MU F F leather so the lull 


sticks right in the center; makes your glove luk 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Geta 
sample bottle free from 3-in-One Oil Company, 

18 Broadway, New York City 
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Bronze Memorial Tablet 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 

Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street ew 

Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 













Your Money Backo 








Demandat Anyli 





Real Estate— 


every day it is in our hands. 


sirable investment? 
15 years. ¢ 
ment of either interest or principal. 


The ‘*5 Per Cent Safety” book tells 
all about it.—Write for it today. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit 


1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 














Money invested with this Company is abut 
dantly secured by First Mortgages on improved 


It earns interest at the rate of 5 per cent fit 
AND IT MAY BE WITHDRAWN ON DE- 
MAND AT ANY TIME, WITHOUT NOTICE 


Where can you find a more thoroughly de: 


This Company has been in business more tha 
It has never been a day late im pa 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Give and Take.—“ What’re ye comin’ home 
with your milk pail empty for?’’demanded 
the farmer. “Didn’t the old cow give any- 

. 9)? 

“Yes,” replied his boy; “nine quarts and 
one kick.” —The Sacred Heart Review. 


Sincere Prayer.—TEacHER—“ Now, Tom- 
my, suppose a man gave you $100 to keep 
for him and then died, what would you do? 
Would you pray for him?” 

Tommy—‘ No, sir; but I would pray for 
another like him.” —The United Presbyterian. 


Reason Enough.—Barsper—“ Did your 
mother say I was to give you a close crop?” 

Boy—“ No; but I got a teacher who pulls 
hair!” —London Opinion. 


A Sure Return.—‘‘ Out to luncheon—back 
in five minutes,” read the sign on the door. 

“ Are you sure he will get back that soon?”’ 
asked the anxious caller. 

“Yes’m,’’ said the wise office boy. “He 
ain't got the price of a ten-minutes’ lunch 
in his clothes.” —Toledo Blade. 


Well-Behaved.—Lulu was watching her 
mother working among the flowers. “Mama, 
I know why flowers grow,’’ she said; “they 
want. to get out of the dirt.’’—Lippincott’s. 


s 





The Black Hand.—“Our whole neighbor- 
hood has been stirred up,’ said the regular 
reader. 

The editor of the country weekly seized 
hispen. _ “Tell me about it,” he said. “ What 
we want is news. What stirred it up?’ 

“Plowing,” said the farmer.—Driftwood. 


Notification. Assistant Eprror—“ Here’s 
a poem from a fellow who is serving a five- 
years’ term in the Eastern Penitentiary.” 

Manacinc Eprror—“ Well, print it with 
a footnote explaining the circumstance. It 
may serve as a warning to other poets.”— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Getting On.—“ Well, little boy, did you go 
to the circus the other day?” 

“Yes'm. Pa wanted to go, so I-had to.go 
with him.”—Kansas City Journal. 


The Second Dimerision.—It was on a, little 
branch railway in a Southern State that the 
New England woman ventured to refer to 
the high rates. “It seems to me five cents 
a mile is extortion,” she said, with frankness, 
to her Southern cousin. 

is It’s a big lot of money to pay if you 
think of it by the mile,” said the Southerner, 
in her soft drawl; “but you just think how 
cheap it is by the hour, Cousin Annie—only 


about thirty-five cents.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





A Champion.—Wirr—“ John, our cook has 
become engaged to the milkman,” 
Hus—“ Well, engagements are breakable, 
and you know Bridget.””—Boston Transcript. 
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~ For The Family 


Ye: work to provide for your wife and children. Your ambitions are 


i 
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for them. You intend to make up to your vife the self-denials she 
has practiced. You plan that the girls and the boys shall have their 
chance; you picture the future by your hope. 

But have you had the forethought to realize that death does not halt for any - 
man’s hopes, or wait for any man’s convenience? Have you made such 
provisions for the future that your family will receive an in- 
come adequate to their needs in case of your death? 

By devoting a small percentage of yourincome to life insur- 
ance your hopes will become realities to them. 

A Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance Policy for $1000 at 
age 35 costs but six cents a day and will not lapse if you 
become unable to pay the premiums in consequence of total 
and permanent disability from accident or disease. 


MORAL: Insure in THE TRAVELERS 


Send today for information about the Travelers 
Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance. 


The Travelers also writes Accident Insurance and is 
the pioneer Accident Company of America. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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This Water-Sealed, Heat-Tight Top 
Makes Fireless Cooking Perfect! 


you have only one question to consider in choosing a Fireless Cooker : 
Which one best retains the heat? 


Untii we invented the Water-Sealed Top of the IDEAL the perfect Fireless Cooker did not exist. Right 
out of the top—the hottest part—the heat streams away from the ordinary fireless cookers—that precious heat 
which is the one thing needful. When you examine your IDEAL Fireless Cooker you will see that loss of 
heat simply cannot take place through its water seal. 


_ Even without its Water-Sealed Top,’‘the IDEAL would be superior to all other Fireless Cookers, because 
of itssolid aluminum construction and its exclusive features. With that Top there is no comparison between its 
efficiency and that of ordinary Fireless Cookers. 

Because of its perfect heat retention the IDEAL will 
save 75 to per cent, of your fuel bill and more than 
half the time you now spend in the kitchen. 

You'll be delighted with the way the IDEAL bakes and roasts, boils, 
stews, steams and fries, giving you food that is better cooked, 
more nutritious, finer tiavored than can be had in any other way. 

Each compartment of the IDEAL has a separate lid, with 
patent lever locks and “stop” hinges. To gain access to one 
compartment you do not disturb the whele cooker. 


The solid aluminum lining is not weakened by nail 
holes or soldered joints, 


Your cooking utensils will be the finest aluminum 
made—the “‘ Wear-Ever ” brand. 


You'll quickly ere that our handsome hardwood 
case, with vulcanized panels, retains heat more perfectly 
than a metal case can. Stoves are made of metal so that 
they shall give off heat. The fireless cooking principle 
is the exact opposite. 

TRY THE IDEAL AT OUR RISK. Test the 
truth of every claim we make—cook your meals in it for 
30 days. If at the end of that time you are willing to give 
it up send it back at our expense. Every cent you have 
paid will be refunded—you must like it or we don’t 
want you to keep it. 


_ ORDER AN IDEAL AT ONCE—LET IT PAY FOR ITSELF. 
Fireless Cook Stove a little each month, if you desire. 












‘THE WATER SEAL MARTS 





You can pay tor an IDEAL 
It will save enough in fuel alone to pay for itself before 
your payments are all made. Write to-day for the Ideal Fireless Cook Book and details of our 
Easy Payment plan. We want you to have these at once. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., 1320 West Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 
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Simply Tear Out, 
Countersign and Cash! 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


Ready money at all times and places 
of your journey willbe one advantage 
of your having a supply of “A.B.A.” 
Cheques. In every part of America 
and in all foreign lands you can pay 
your hotel and traveling expenses 
and make purchases with “A.B.A.” 
Cheques. ‘ 

They dispense with the annoyance 
of handling and changing foreign 
moneys, when traveling through dif- 
ferent countries. 


By identifying you, the “A.B.A.” 
Cheques make easy your financial 
dealings with strangers. 


These Cheques are accepted at face 
value in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Holland, andin all other 
countries at current rates for New 
York or London exchange. 
They may be pur- 
chased in amounts 
tosuitthetraveler, 
as they are issued 
in $10, $20, $50 and 
100. 

rite to Bankers 
Trust Co., 7 Wall 
St., New York, for 
interesting booklet 
“The Interna- 
tional 















Exchange 
for Travelers” and 
information as to 
where you can ob- 
tain the chequesin 
your vicinity. 




















BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
HE CANNOT SUPPLY BHEM APPLY T 


T GOMPANY NEW Y 





















IF YOU ARE 


GOING TO EUROPE 


this season, don’t fail to have 


PRESBREY’S 


Information Guide 


for 


TransatlanticPassengers 
“‘ The Baedeker of the Ocean” 


Its table of contents covers over 400 
different. items of information worth 
many times the cost to new or even 
experienced travelers. 


Seventh Edition, 1911, Now Ready 
Cloth Boards, 50c.; Leather Binding, 


$1.00. Postpaid 
FRANK PRESBREY CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


















THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Only His Past Life Tainted.— But why 
does your father object to me?” demanded 
the humble suitor. 
“Because,” explained the haughty beauty 
of proud lineage, “Papa says his ancestors 
have always been gentlemen of leisure, and 
you have to work for a living.”’ 

“Well, tell him I don’t expect to after 
we are married,’’ replied the humble suitor. 
—Philadelphia Recorz. 


Didn’t Dare.—Docrorn—“The increasing: 
deafness of your wife is merely an indication 
of advancing years, and you can tell her that.” 
Husspanp—‘“ Hum! would you mind tel- 
ling her that yourself, doctor?’’—Christian 
Intelligencer. 





Explained.— PHRENOLOGIST — “Dear me, 
your bump of destructiveness is very large. 
Are you a soldier?” 
CusToMER—“ No, 
Sydney Bulletin. 


I’m a chauffeur!’’— 





Awful Prospect.—‘‘ We got forty-eight wed- 
ding presents.” 

“You’re lucky.” 

“We are not. Every one came from 
friends who are engaged to be married.” — 
Toledo Blade. 





The Brute.—“ John, I listened to you for 
half an hour last night, while you were talk- 
ing in your sleep.”’ 

“Thanks, dear, for your self-restraint.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 





Not a Requisite.—‘‘ And do you have to be 
called in the morning?”’ asked the lady who 
was about to engage a new girl. 

“T don’t has to be, mum,” replied the 
applicant, “unless you happens to need me.”’ 
— Yonkers Statesman. 





Consolation.—Mrs. Neweotp (in the pic- 
ture gallery)—“ This, Aunt Eunice, is a real 
old master.” 

Aunt Euntce—‘ Well, I shouldn’t care if 
it was; it’s just as good as some of the new 
ones.’ —Life. 





Remember This.—Youne Docror—“ Why 
do you always ask your patients what they 
have for dinner?” 

Otv Docror—“It’s a most important 
question, for, according to their ménus I 
make out my bills.’”-—Slovo. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


May 4.—Enraged at the Government’s failure to 
hurry action in the coal-land cases, three hun- 
dred business men and citizens march to the 
dock of the Alaska Steamship Company and 
hurl several hundred tons of British Columbia 
coal into the bay of Cordova. 

May 6.—A world-wide strike of seamen is threat- 
ened by the British Seamen’s Union should their 
demands be rejected by the ship-owners. 

A German expert, Dr. Baer, charges that large 
rices were paid for ‘‘fakes’’ at the Hoe sale, 
held recently in New York. 


ing his intention to resign the Presidency as 
soon as peace is restored. 

It is announced that Nicaragua will contract an 
American loan of from $12,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000, to be guaranteed by 50 per cent. of her 
customs dues. 















May 2u, 19]] 













PARIS-LYON- 
MED ITERRANEE 
FRANCE’S 


GREATEST 
RAILWAY 





operating own automobile line 

thru famous French Alps, the most 

beautiful city, mountain castle and 
village scenery in the world. 

Lake Geneva to the 
Mediterranean 
by Automobile 
456 MILES—5 DAYS 
$37.70 


For full information address 


L. J. GARCEY, General Agent 


Cor. 30th St. and 6th Ave., N. Y. City 








May 7.—President Diaz issues a manifesto, declar- 1 











“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 








Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer. 


We've a beautifully illustrated book that 
tells about the summer pleasures _ that 
await you on Cape Cod—the yachting, 
the bathing, the fishing, the golfing, and 
the social life. 

Before you decide where to go this 

summer, send for “ Quaint Cape 


Te Cod.” It’s free. 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
and] Room 656 


e. South Station Boston, Mass. 








Going Away This Summer? 











This is the book you’ll need in making arrange- 
ments. It beautifully illustrates and describes the 
island’s attractions, gives list of hotels and board- 
=< houses and their terms. Free at L. I. R.R 
ticket offices or mailed on receipt of 10 cents postage 
by the Gen’! Pass’r Agent, Long Island R.R., Room 
, Pennsylvania Station, New York. 








(Continued on page 1034.) 
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University Travel 
rly leadership and ezolusive facil- 
jstinguish our arrangemen 

Let us write you about our 
70 ITALY AND SPAIN 


June or July. 
; a Raraays 1 France and England. 


3 IN GREECE AND DALMATIA 
r own steam yacht ATHENA. 
ice of seasons; arrangements from America. 


L TOURS INCLUDING NORWAY 
ilings in June and Ju ly. 
ours to England as late as August. 


Send for announcement, 
U OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 





Fae Velev a ava v ara Var arate a % 4%. 4%", 
LAA MKA AMAA III -*, + 


OLIVER TOURS 
“* The Rest in Travel.”’ 
ROUND THE WORLD Sept. to Feb’y. 
SUMMER TOURS TO 
JAPAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 


DOOOOOOOOOOX 


~ SOOAAAL YS 


OHOOOOOOOOO 


OOPS eS 


AVIDSON’S Surope. 25 on 
Fifteen years in tie business of Travel. 
tat ay eee TOURS 








IClassified 


Columns 








SINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 

ir’s boarding and day school in a 
Gin Sale western y. About twenty 
old.’ Widely and avorably known. 

lent reputation for scholastic standards 
moral atmosphere. Buildings and equip- 
tcomplete and in perfect order. ‘Twice 
much land as now occupied. Located 

istocratic resident district. Has been 

ing good profits regularly. Being offered 
ly because principal wishes to retire. If 

r shows first ase fitness for developing 
school, local hel oP in financing a part of 
proposition could probably be secured. 
ery desirable buy for the right person. 


Address “‘M” 











Borland Building Chicago, Ill. 


RN THE TRUTH about the mail- 
r business before investing in “ outfits.” 
will send our booklet,which ey gluable 
@ormation, free on request. SYSTEM 
Marion, Kentucky. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION 
The only way to protect it. Send for our 
search an contingent f fee ee. 7 Free 
et. MILO B. Co., 
6% F St., Washington; 203 Monad- 
Thi, Chicago. Est. 1864. Guaranteed 
Bankers’ Register and highest rating by 
Bartindale’s Law Directory. 


HELP WANTED 











FOR THE HOME 


ONE-PIECE PORCELAIN LINED 
ODORLESS REFRIGERATORS. No 
housewife would use any other kind after in- 
vestigating the merits of the “‘Leonard Clean- 
able.’’ Easily cleaned as achinadish. No 
rough surfaces to catch the dirt. No musty 
smell, always sweet and clean. BUILT TO 
LAST, entire lining is heavy Porcelain 
Enamel on sheet steel. Won’t break, scratch 
or mar. Fifty styles. ‘Polished Oak or Satin 
Walnut cases. Prices to suit every purse— 
$18.90 to $75. We sell direct where we have 
no repair agent. Sample of Porcelain and 
Catalog free. 
Granp Rapips REFRIGERATOR Co. 
133 Clyde Park Av. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR WOMEN 


TROUSSEAUX AND BRIDAL GIFTS 
of exquisite hand embroideries done to B ped 

order. Handwork of any description. Refe 
to present patrons. PETRU UCCI SI STERS, 
1265 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR WRITERS 


Authors, Playwrights, Publicists. Revision of 
manuscripts, novels, plays, addresses, poems. 
Research in all branches of literary effort. 
Manuscripts placed on commission. 

A. Winpsor, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















ANTED—for literary and scientific work, 
Bpable secretary. College education or equiv- 
ent. Some knowledge French, an ; 
#ography and slits tormen (Ricker zy and 
edicine). "Philadel phia, Pa. Answer fully, 
“ salary expected, etc., to Box 401 Lit- 
igest. 


3 EARNEST CHRISTIAN MEN we 
an excellent opportunity to take sub- 
iptions to one of the oldest Church week- 
in America—a recognized leader, the only 
r anywhere in the East in its field. To 
right men, liberal terms, transportation 

s, exclusive territory. Write fully to 


Lafayette Street New York 


GOVERNMENT WANTS RAILWAY 
Clerks; Carriers; Postoffice Clerks. 
bmmon education sufficient. Thousands of 
foointments coming. Write for list. Franklin 
Bstitute, Dept. K 51, R % SA 
LEARN to write ern ate by Mail. 
ou can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
dforFREE cproseectes. Page-Davis Co., 
t.31, Page Bldg., Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
THERE IS AN increasing demand for 
oma mortgages for ir ca — 
e will send free ¢ our booklet ‘‘G,” 
our i and 7% mortgages, phn = 


KLAMOMS at MORTGAGE CO. 
Oklahoma City, Oklae 


‘ARM MORTGAGES “< to the con- 
tive. 6% andsafety. Send for booklet 
‘A” and Socipiive list of offerings. 

J. Lander Grand Forks, N. D. 

Established 1883. 


VEST YOUR SURPLUS FUNDS in 
Farm Mortgages well supervised. Every 
lent protected. Hi peat bankers’ references. 


e HAMIL sa BURCH, Attomey, 
14, McRae, Ge: 


AGENTS V WANTED 


Agents for our new Limited Policies. 
ums range i 
oa bn, 














































Pre- 
$1.00 to $10.00 annually. 
ral commissions: virgin 
orth American Accident Insur- 
"Co: “(Dept L), 217 La Salle St., Chicago 


TLAS AGENTS: On new Census Atlas 
you so N Om y 300 pages. Over 








ot ae commissions: free 

t. Ni H 

aL 8 Guo eco" » Dept. A, 
MACHINERY 





IFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
ps water by water power—no _atten- 
nse—2 feet f: i ry ed water 50 

uaranteed. Catalog fre: 

re RAM Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., Ne ew York 





SPEAKERS, Lecturers: We gather material 
for your speech, oration, club paper, essay. 
Expert literary service on topics for occasions. 
Lyceum work prepared. Endorsements. 

Authors’ Agency, 153 Lenox Ave., New York. 


SUGGESTIONS FURNISHED FOR 
SPEECHES, lectures, toasts, essays, etc. 
General research. Translations. Programs 
arranged. AuTHORS’ REviIsION BUREAU, 
58 Morningside Ave., New York. 


WRITE IDEAS FOR MOVING PIC- 
TURE PLAYS. Make $50 weekly in spare 
time. Easy, fascinating oor Literary 
excellence unnecessa We’ll_show RY: 


National Institute,36C. intonSt. »Newark, 
PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 














Ideas Wanted— Manufacturers are writing for 

patents procured through me. ry a guide 

and list of 200 inventions wanted sent free. My 

Sa services. Trade marks, se a 
B. Owen, Dept. 45, Washington, 





“Patents and Patent Possibilities,” a 72- 
Page.treatise sent free upon ne pats tells 
what to invent and where to se Write 
to-day. H. S. HILL, 913 Mecill ‘Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY 
2 Books free: ‘‘ What and How to Invent— 
9 of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l-p. 
Guide. Special offer. Highest references. 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F, Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS: For facts about Prize and 
Reward Offers and for books of ‘Great 
Interest and Value to Inventors, send 8c 
ostage to Puss. Parent SEnsE, Dept. a 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
atentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

sXe) INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 

tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 

DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 

ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 

Progress ; sample free. ? 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington. 


FOR THE DEAF 


THOSE WITH IMPERFECT HEAR- 
ING HEAR INSTANTLY with the Acous- 
ticon. For personal use, also for churches 
and theatre. Special = ia You must 
hear oy Booklet free. 
GENERAL. ACOUSTIC COMPANY. 
211 Beaniot St. Jamaica, New York City. 
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COOK’S TOURS 


THE STANDARD FOR 70 YEARS 


EUROP geventz Spring and 


Seswner tT ours, compris- 
ing Tours de duxe, and also Vacation 
Tours at Popular Prices. Frequent Sail- 
ings. All Routes. Several include Lon- 
don during the Coronation of King 
George V. ther features are 
Tours to Land of Midnight Sun, 
Russia, ete., and Summer Tour 
to Oriental Lands. 
South America—Complete Tour 
leaves New York July 20th. 
Tours de Luxe, 


ROUND THE WORLD Leave San 


Francisco, Westbound Aug. 22, Sept. 6, 
.4, Leave New York, Eastbound, 

Nov. 4, 25, Jan 6, Southbound, Nov. 1. 

Tours to Bermuda, California, etc. 


Agents for the Principal Steamship and 
Railroad Lines Everywhere. 


Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
24S Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
on, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 


SIDE TRIPS 
HOLLAND 


THROUGH PICTURESQUE 
Very Small Expense 

















From London ) start Any Time : Days 
Fre fut. | rm hayek | # Bt 


From London to the Continent 


Night Service—via Folkestone- Flushing 
Day Service—via Qu ro- 
Quickest and Most Convenient Route 
to Northern and Central Europe. 
Smoothest Sea Trip, New Palace 
teamers, rgest and Fastest 
Crossing the Channel. 

Write for booklets and itineraries 
showing every detail of delightful tours. 
C. BAKKER, General American Agent 

Netherland State Rys.-Flushing Mail Route. 
Dept. B, 355 Broadway lew York 


Co-operative Tours of Europe 
Small party, June 27; ll countries; 67 days; 
Coaching in Dolomites and Tyrol. 


$460-$560 
ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS, 6 Morningside Park, N.Y. 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND 


The Rhine, bg and penton. Private 
Tour leaving July 1. Addr 
J. R. sone 392 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn. 


few vacancies in 


AN EXCEPTIONAL TOUR 


INCLUDING A RARE CRUISE 
June 10th—Azores, Madeira,Gibraltar, Spain, 
Algiers, Europe (with Vienna, Berlin), $125 
berths on “‘Romanic” and “‘Lusitania.”’ High- 
class. 90 to 100 days. $675-$835. Small, 
select party. Other tours June 10, 24, etc. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md, 


JUST OUT—SUMMER HOMES 
150 Page Illustrated Book, with full information 
in regard to Summer Resorts in Vermont and 
shores Lake Champlain with hotel, farm and 
village home accommodations. Prices $7 per 
week and up. Send 6c stamps for mailing. Ad- 
dress Summer Homes, No. 11, 385 Broadway, N.Y. 


y ROPE AND ORIENT 
Se / Fon Year—Limited Parties— 
Exceptional Advantages; Strictly 
+. PY first class. Write for programs. 
Dr. ars... Paine. Glens Falls. N.Y. 


Walking in Tirol and Switzerland 


Are Special | features. Ideal Vacation Tour. 
July 1 $395 to $450. Booklet. 
Recreation Club, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


HOTELS 
SPEND YOUR OUTING AT 


se PICTURESQUE HULETT’S” 


Desirable Furished Cottages fo rent. 
Hulett House opens June 1. 
H. W. BUCKELL, LAKE GEORGE, N. 



































te 











Y. 


Europe 


Eight Countries in June 
British Isles and Continent 
in May, June and later 


“Round-the-World’” 


Seven Tours 
Four to Twelve Months each 
July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Feb. 








We are also agents for the 


MODERATE COST 
PILGRIM TOURS 


of Boston, Mass. 





Send for Booklets 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Established 1879 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Detroit 














HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass 
“Robert Fulton” 
‘“ Hendrick Hudson’’ and ‘‘ Albany’’ 
Leave Desbrosses St., N. Y., 8:40 a. M 


Southbound, leave Albany, 8:30 a. M. 
Sundays excepted. 


General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier. 
tours. Per- 


Europ sonal escort; $260 


wide choice of routes; eleven years’ experience; 
highest testimonials. Apply at once. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS,S KeaeonSt. Boston,Mass. 


ITALY ® 


booklet. J. GhAnAM 
IDEAL r0URs, bos 1055-D, Pittsburg 

















Select 9000 
mile summer 












and 9 other coun- 
ne 5 yey 10 


me. * IDEAL 
Way 











The Grinnell Tours to Europe 
For prospectus giving detailed informa- 
tion address 
Professor CHARLES N. SMILEY 
Grinnell College Grinnell, Iowa 








UNIVERMSTY PRINTS 


) 2.000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World's Masterpieces of 

@ne cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send_two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity P!., Boston. 





The last word in cultural travel is : 


“THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY” 


The Chautauqua Tours 
Appleton + ~ - Wisconsin. 


Robson's Old World Tours 


A delightful nine weeks’ tour of Europe. 

Sailing July 3rd. Exclusively first class. 

For itineraries address 

Mrs.E.A.Robson,12 Laurence 8t., Yonkers,N. Y. 
ORIENT 


CLARK’S St’r “arabic” CRUISE 


Feb. 1, $400 up for 71 days. All Expenses. 5 Hicn 
Crass Rovuwp rue Wortp Tours, Monthly Sept. to Jan. 
inclusive. F. C, CLARK, Times Building, New York. 


ENGLAND 

















NEW YORK—Putnam County 
DEAN HOUSE, Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., 
N.Y. Old S Resort, ly lo- 
cated, commodious lawns running to lake; 3 fine 
shade trees; perfect] neaiey, jooklet sent 
on application. A. Proprietor. 


THE INN crest South Bench. 














Beautiful new heael. — Atlantic Ocean. 
‘0 liquors. 
Cottages available yp Moers ag ‘oint 


{O° Wi oods Association, Point O’ Woods, L. I. 





EUROPE 


Tourist Travel Literature Y 


SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY, NORTH 
WALES, ENGLISH LAKES, SCOTTISH LAKES, 
TROSSACHS, KILLARNEY, ETC. 

Free on application to 

A. G. WAND, AGENT 


London & North-Western R’y. 


287 STH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Rock 
Island 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


VACATION 


Vacation~ day 
apon the way 


a? wouldn't anticipate summertime 


in Colorado, where nature gives 
the biggest returns in scenery and health 
you can exchange for time and money. 


Go to Colorado by way of the Rock Island 


Lines and have a lesson in travel-luxury. 


Take the deservedly famous 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


—from Chicago every day in the year— 


A combination of how to get there and the 
train to take you there will make the journey 
a day's vacation by itself. 


Every convenience, comfort, care, luxury found 
in the best modern hotel or your favorite club. 
Then, when you step from the Rocky Moun- 
tain Limited at the foot of the Rockies just 
mentally classify this peerless train—that's all. 


Other splendidly equipped fast trains every 
day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha and Memphis for Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 








We have illustrated Colorado or Yellowstone Park 
vacation days for you. Let me send you the booklets. 
L. M. Allen, Passenger Trafic Manager, 8La Salle 
Station, Chicago, ii, 








FOR business or Pleasure — 
or both — the ideal train be- 
tween the East and West is the 


20th Century 
Limited 


Lv. New York 4.00 p.m. 
Lv. Boston 1.30 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago 8.55 a.m. 


Lv. Chicago 2.30 p.m. 
Ar. Boston 11.50 a.m. 
Ar. New York 9.25 a.m. 


Water Level Route 
You Can Sleep 
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(Continued from page 1032.) 


May 8.—Contrary to his stated intention, } 
leads an attack upon Juarez where the 
forces make a desperate stand. a 

May 9.—Many Americans are presented 
George’s first court by Mrs. Whitelaw Rej 
wife of the American Ambassador. 

May 10.—Juarez is captured with its comp 
and garrison by Madero, who proclaims 
new capital of Mexico. 

The accession of American bankers in sign 
loan of $30,000,000 for trunk line Tailways 
China has dispelled suspicion of British, q 
man, and French financiers. Be 

May 11.—President Estrada, of Nica: i 
dicates in favor of Vice-President Diaz, who 
the recent revolution there. A 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


May 5.—President Taft presents to Andrew 
negie the gold peace medal voted him by the 
Pan-American Conference at Buenos Aires, 

May 7.—Postmaster General Hitchcock desis 
nates 36 more post-offices as postal-bank de 
positories. 

May 8.—The Democratic Free List Bill passes 
House by a vote of 236 to 190, 23 Republica 
joining with the solid Democratic delegation 
supporting the measure. 

The Republican caucus of the Senate 
Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, as pre 
dent pro tem. 

President Taft has put a final quietus on ¢ 
rumors of Secretary Knox’s resignation, 

President Taft assures a party of delegates fp 
the National Grange that he will insist upg 
reciprocity even should it cost his party 
farmer vote. 

The House adopts resolutions authorizing i 
tigation into the Post-office Department and) 
into the Sugar Trust. 

May 9.—Senator Bailey, leading the attack against 
reciprocity, charges that there is a conspi 
against the farmer. 

Assistant Postmaster-General Stewart ad 
that postal employees were discharged becatise 
of activity in organizing unions, 

May 10.—Democratic Senators plan to couple the 
Free List Bill with Canadian reciprocity. 

The Senate Committee on Finance listens to 
vigorous protests from all sections of the coum 
try against reciprocity. ‘ 

Secretary of State Knox has framed suggestions 
for the new arbitration treaty with England, 
which contemplates ignoring the Hague Coun 
in all future peace negotiations between the 
United States and England. 

May 11.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders an exhaustive inquiry into alleged un 
reasonable freight rates on wool, hides, and pelts 
from Western points of origin to 
destinations. 


GENERAL 


May 6.—Several thousand women, including 
many leaders in the woman’s suffrage move 
ment and delegations from half a dozen States, 
march down Fifth Avenue, New York, 
bands, floats, and banners. s 

May 8.—The first direct telephone conversation 
between New York and Denver, a distance of 
2,000 miles, is held. 

The Government reports the average condition 
of winter wheat the country over as 861 May 1, 
as compared with 821 on same date last year. 

A joint commission of the three great branches 
of Methodism meets at Chattanooga to lay the 
foundation for a unification of the denomination, 

May 9.—The American Federation of Labor i+ 
sues an appeal for a large fund for the defense 
of the labor men accused of causing the 
mite explosion at Los Angeles. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 


May 21.—The Confederate Congress adjourns at 
Montgomery, Ala., to meet at Richmond, Ve 
President Davis approves the act of the . 
federate Congress prohibiting Southerners, Owing 
money to Northern merchants, from paying the 
same and providing instead for their pay’ 
into the treasury of the seceded States. 


May 22—The fortress at Ship Island, Gulf of 
Mexico, is destroyed to keep ft from falling into 
the hands of the Confederates. 


May 23.—A clash between two companies of Com 
federate military and two companies of local 
Union militia occurs at Clarksburg, in Western 
Virginia, resulting in the surrender of the Con- 
federates. 


May 24.—Union forces occupy Alexandria, Va., 
and fortify it. Colonel Ellsworth of the Nee 
York Zouaves is killed while hauling down t 
Confederate flag from a hotel. 

May 26.—Postmaster-General Blair announces the 
suspension of postal service in all the seceded 
States except Western Virginia. 

May 27.—The blockade of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and of the harbor of Mobile is begun. 








